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THE GENERAL DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE. 


WE do not expect to say any thing new on this subject. Abler 
pens than ours have been devoted to it, with an assiduity which 
has left untouched few topics which are properly connected with 
its discussion. But it is always useful to disseminate important 
facts, and to furnish information to those who are sincerely 
engaged in the pursuit of truth. We design, therefore, to collect 
together some items of intelligence which mav be gratifying to the 
friends of knowledge, and advantageous to those engaged in its 
dissemination. 

It ismot necessary to detain our readers by a discussion of the 
importance of knowledge to the happiness of man, and the well 
being of society. This truth is becoming every day more and 
more evident; and not only in the United States, but in every civi- 
lized country, institutions are rapidly springing up, for the improve- 
ment of the rising generation. In vain have despotic governments 
endeavored to keep their subjects in ignorance ; as well might they 
have attempted to prevent the bursting of vegetation from the bosom 
of the earth, to arrest the currents of the atmosphere, or to drive 
back the waters which encircle the globe, to the deep caverns from 
which they sprang. The cold hand of tyranny may for a time seal 
up the stores of knowledge, but it will at last burst its limits, like 
the waters of a deluge, sweeping away every obstacle that would 
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prevent its diffusion. The desire of knowledge, is a principle, im- 
planted by a wise Creator, in the bosom of every man; and happi- 
ly for us, it is a propensity congenial with usefulness and virtue. 
As men acquire information, they not only increase their capacity 
to serve their country and their fellow men, but add to their own 
enjoymeuts, and receive new incitements to virtuous effort. 

There is, at this moment, a general excitement in the whole 
civilized world, in favor of education; and it cannot be doubted, 
that before many years shall have elapsed, it will be considered, 
in every regularly organized government, as necessary to have a 
system of public schools, as civil officers and codes of law. Public 
sentiment is beginning to have the force of law. Heretofore, all 
the governments of the world, have been governments of violence : 
the many have been ruled by the few, and they have been ruled 
by mere physical force. In absolute monarchies, this is always 
the case, because all the power is centered in one man, who gov- 
erns according to his own will, which is often contrary to the will 
and the interest of the people. Even in England, which boasts a 
free constitution, the power of the government is in the hands of 
the king, lords, and commons. The office of king is hereditary in 
one family—a family which neither acquired this high distinction 
by the suffrages of the people, nor have deserved it by their talents, 
virtues, or patriotic services. ‘That of senator in the house of 
lords, is confined to a few families, long nursed in opulence and 
refinement, and having no interests or feelings in common with the 
great mass of the people; while a majority of the members of the 
house of commons, have heretofore been either appointed directly 
by the lords, or corrupted by the crown, so that the people have 
really had no voice in the government :—that is, no direct voice ; 
for there is a latent energy in public opinion, before which, thrones 
and aristocracies are beginning to tremble. Such is the force of 
public sentiment even in that country, that as the people have 
become more enlightened, as knowledge has been more generally 
diffused, the king has been forced to take side with the people, 
and the power of the nobles, illegally gotten, long held, and gross- 
ly abused, is about to be wrested from them by the indignant and 
almost. unanimous voice of the nation. 

Nor is this effect confined to Great Britain. The governments 
of the continent of Europe, are all becoming more free and popu- 
lar; knowledge is every where increasing, and wherever its light 
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penetrates, the people are claiming a voice in the administration 
of public affairs. 

We see the beneficial effect of the spread of knowledge, in the 
more elevated tone of moral sentiment, which now regulates the 
councils of nations. A few years ago, the slightest cause sufliced 
to plunge a whole people into the horrors of war; to spread blood, 
and fire, and desolation, over the most fruitful regions of the earth ; 
husbands were dragged from their wives, youths from their parents, 
the flower of the population forced unwillingly from their homes, 
and chained to the triumphal car of a conqueror, at the will of an 
arbitrary government, to fight the battles, not of their country, but 
of its tyrants. Such wars have now become rare ; and although it 
is probable, that much blood may be shed in the revolutions. by 
which kingly power shall be abolished, and liberty established, it 
is believed that wars for conquest and national fay slaarrmecianneenie 
will no longer be tolerated in the civilized world. 

The spread of knowledge has been found to be the most efficient 
means for the prevention of crime, of dissipation, and of pauperism. 
The remark applies, without exception, to all countries, that in 
proportion as knowledge has been diffused, the criminal codes 
have become less bloody, punishments less severe, crimes less 
frequent, the people more industrious and tenzperate, and of course, 
the number to be supported by charity, smaller. 

Religion and morality have been promoted ; superstition, bigotry, 
and intollerance suppressed, by the dissemination of knowledge. 
We might speak here of the horrors of the inquisition ; of the su- 
perstitions which enchained the faculties of man in the dark ages 
of the world, in every country, and which still hang like a black 
and chilly cloud over the benighted regions of heathenism. But 
we find a more familiar illustration, in the church establishment of 
England, where every man must give a tithe of the produce of his 
labor, to build up enormous salaries for the clergy, some of whom 
enjoy annual incomes of more than one hundred thousand dollars 
of our money, and many of whom render no service to the public. 
The idea of church dignitaries, of ecclesiastical princes and nobles, 
involves in our notions, a paradox; and indicates a degree of ab- 
surdity, as well as wickedness, which could only have had its origin 
in gross ignorance. Accordingly, we find that this system took its 
rise in a barbarous age, and is now only venerated for its antiquity 
—as some ancient ruin, overgrown with poisonous weeds, and in- 
habited by noxious reptiles, is carefully preserved as a curious relic 
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of dayslong past. There is not a church establishment in the world, 
sustained by the government of the country in which it exists, and 
supported by involuntary taxation, in which a large portion of the 
clergy are not idle, luxurious, dissipated men. Nor is such an 
establishment tolerated in any country where knowledge is diffused 
among the people. 

We come now to explain what we mean by the general diffusion 
of knowledge. We shall perhaps be asked, Is not France an en- 
lightened nation? Is not Italy, where the fine arts have flourished 
so long, and in such high perfection, an enlightened nation? Is not 
Great Britain an enlightened nation? In one sense of the term, 
these nations are enlightened. They have cultivated the fine arts, 
literature, science, and every branch of knowledge. Every depart- 
ment of intellectual refinement, the rural and mechanical arts, and 
the domestic virtues, have been cultivated and practised. They 
have produced men who have been illustrious in war, in science, 
in politics, and in religion. We shall always honor the sages and 
patriots of Rome and Greece; we shall gaze with delight on the 
paintings and statues of Italy; we are indebted to the chemists, 
the mathematicians, the naturalists, and the scientific men of 
France, for some of the noblest discoveries of the human mind ; 
and the literature of our mother country is enriched by the most 
splendid productions of genius. 

But we are not now speaking of the amount of knowledge which 
exists in any country, but of its general diffusion among the whole 
population. Inthe great nations which have been named, literature, 
science, and the arts, have indeed been cherished with a noble 
spirit, and so far as the cultivation of elegant and useful learning is 
concerned, there is no room for complaint; but the benefits arising 
from liberal attainments, have been confined to a few classes of 
society, and to a few individuals, as compared with the national 
aggregate. ‘The wealthy have only been admitted to the fountains 
of knowledge ; the poor have been kept in servitude and ignorance. 
In Prussia, Saxony, Switzerland, Scotland, and a few other smaller 
districts of Europe, intelligence is more or less generally diffused, 
by public systems of education; but in general, the common people 
of Europe are kept in a state of profound ignorance, while the 
minds of those who can purchase learning, are cultivated to a high- 
er degree of refinement, than even in this country. This unequal 
distribution of knowledge, together with the monarchical and aristo- 
cratic features of the governments, results in the division of society 
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into two classes: one, learned and highly polished, and the other, 
grossly ignorant; one, having wealth and political privileges, and 
the other, miserably poor, and having no voice in the government. 

In England proper, there are but four seminaries of learning of 
the highest class, Oxford, Cambridge, the London University, and 
Kings College. The two last have been recently established, and 
have not yet produced any decided effect. Oxford, had on its 
books, in April, 1831, 5,258 members, of whom, 2,529 were mem- 
bers of convocation, and the number at Cambridge was somewhat 
smaller. Masters of arts, doctors in divinity, civil law, and physic, 
who have their names inscribed on the college boards, and are resi- 
dent at Cambridge or Oxford, are members of those Universities 
respectively. The number of members of this description at Cam- 
bridge, in 1802, was 940, and we suppose that the above named 
2,529 members of convocation at Oxford, are of the same class. 
Of the whole 10,000 members, then, who now compose those two 
universities, not much more than one half are students, in the strict 
sense of thatterm. So that in England, which has a population of 
13,000,000, these universities furnish the means of collegiate in- 
struction to 5 or 6,000. The other colleges, being neither numerous. 
nor in high repute, cannot add greatly to this number. 

Degrees are never conferred in either of these institutions, unless 
the persons receiving them, previously sign a declaration that they 
are bona fide members of the church of England, as by law establish- 
ed; and the statutes of most of the colleges composing these univer- 
sities, dictate that the members or fellows of them, shall be exclu- 
sively Englishmen, and some even prescribe that they must be 
natives of particular counties or districts. The following regula- 
tion applies to all the colleges at Cambridge: ‘* Whosoever hath 
one English parent, although he be born in another country, shall 
be esteemed as if born in that county to which his English parent 
belonged.” In addition to the exclusion of dissenters and aliens, 
a variety of regulations concur to close the doors of these institu- 
tions against all but the high born and wealthy, and they are only 
resorted to by the offspring of the privileged classes. They are, 
therefore, in a national point of view, of comparatively but little 
value, inasmuch as they impart knowledge only to those who seek 
it as a mere accomplishment, and not as a means of usefulness; 
to those who impart but little to others, and exercise no active 
agency in the dissemination of truth, the cultivation of science or 
letters, or the extension of the useful arts. 
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It may be readily supposed, that such institutions could not pro- 
duce any beneficial effect upon the literature of the country, or 
the public mind. Accordingly, we find that the influence of these 
Universities upon the advancement of truth, and the dissemination 
of knowledge, is very feeble. The London Quarterly Review 
asserts, that, ‘*‘The great inventions and discoveries which have 
been made in England, during-the last century, have been made 
without the precincts of the Universities. - In proof of this, we have 
only to record the labors of Bradley, Dollond, Priestley, Cavendish, 
Maskelyne, Rumford, Watt, Wollaston, Young, Davy, Chevenix ; 
and among the living, to méntion the names of Dalton, Ivory, 
Brown, Hatchett, Pond, Herchell, Babbage, Henry, Barlow, South, 
Faraday, Murdock, and Christie; nor need we have any hesitation 
in adding, that within the last fifteen years, not a single discovery 
or invention of prominent interest, has been made in our colleges ; 
and that there is not one man in all the eight Universities of Great 
Britain, who is at present known to be engaged in any train of 
original research.” 

If, on the other hand, we turn our attention to the efforts of the 
friends of popular education in England, we find them liable to 
similar objections. Mr. Brougham’s motion in the House of Com- 
mons, in 1816, was for the appointment of a committee * to inquire 
into the state of education among the lower orders of the metropolis ;” 
his celebrated bill of the year 1820, was ‘‘for the general educa- 
tion of the poor.” In the present state of society in that country, 
it may be necessary to concede something to existing prejudices. 
The public mind may not be sufficiently enlightened, to receive a 
liberal and rational system of education; and the benevolent may 
be obliged, in the moral, as in the political reform, to proceed step 
by step. But how deplorable is the condition of that people, who 
can tamely submit to such an infringement upon their natural rights! 
Upon what legal principle, even under the constitution of Great 
Britain, do legislators found a distinction of this nature? The 
education of the poor! Why not the education of all? The rich, 
we shall be told, educate their own children, and the poor are to 
be educated by charitable endowments. Butisthis true? By an 
examination of the civil list, it will be seen that a majority of the 
individuals composing the privileged classes, enjoy sinecures and 
pensions, and are actually supported out of the public purse, which 
is filled by the labor of the operative classes. ‘Those who labor, 
furnish the revenue, which the idle enjoy; and the latter, who are 
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the real paupers, afiect to build up charitable endowments for the 
benefit of the former. 

There is no country in which knowledge is so liberally diffused, 
as in the United States. The means of disseminating intelligence 
are numerous and powerful. The proceedings of the General and 
State Governments are all public. The messages of the Presidents 
and Governors, the reports of public oflicers, the legislative debates, 
and the newspapers, furnish a fuller account of all public business, 
than is enjoyed by any other people. A vast amount of informa- 
tion is communicated in periodicals, in the reports of companies for 
banking operations, for manufacturing, and for internal improve- 
ments, in the publications of benevolent societies, and of religious 
bodies, 

On the subject of the education of the young, though a vast 
deal remains to be done, we are even now the most favored people 
on the face of the earth. Education is more generally diffused in 
this country, than in any other. There are in the United States, 
fifty-nine colleges and universities, or more than an average of two 
for each state; besides high schools and academies. ‘These, as 
well as the primary schools, are open to the children of all classes; 
and no distinction is made between the rich and the poor, by any 
regulations tending to exclusion. Still, although there are no sys- 


‘tematic distinctions, or intentional exclusion, and although public 


sentiment is decidedly favorable to the extension of the benefits 
of education, a vast number of youth are in fact destitute of the 
means of instruction. Some, because no schools exist in their 
immediate neighborhoods; some, from poverty, and others, in 
consequence of the carelessness of their parents. And the friends 
of education will never be satisfied, until every neighborhood shall 
have its school, at which all the children of the republic shail be 
educated, under the public care, and all shall be taught alike. 
We may talk of equality of rights, but this equality cannot exist, 
until the means of acquiring knowledge, shall be brought within 
the reach of all, and the child of the poorest man, receive the same 
education as that of his wealthy neighbor—until the door of the 
schoolhouse, like that of the church, shall be open to all, and the 
blessings of education be disseminated as widely as the protection 
of law, and the principles of liberty. : 
Among the means for the dissemination of useful knowledge, 
the most efficient which has yet been discovered, next to a system 
of public schools, is the Lyceum, an institution which embraces all 
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classes of society, and all ages. The word Lyceum, is derived 
from the name of a spot near the banks of the Illissus, in Attica. 
It was a delightfully pleasant, and salubrious place, where Aristotle 
taught philosophy; and as he generally instructed his pupils as 
they walked about, it is supposed from this and other circumstances, 
that his mode of communicating knowledge, was popular and social. 
The institution itself, is of modern invention, and is particularly 
appropriate to the condition of society, and the state of knowledge 
in our country. 

The first attempt to form a Lyceum, was at Millbury, in Massa- 
chusetts, in 1826. T'welve or fifteen towns in that vicinity, imme- 
diately followed the example; and shortly after, several societies 
of the same kind were formed in Connecticut. Their usefulness 
soon became so apparent, that they increased rapidly, and there 
are now in the United States, not less than 1,000 town Lyceums, 
50: or 60 county Lyceums, several state Lyceums, and a general or 
national union of the whole. In the western country, they have 
been introduced ito the principal towns, such as Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, St. Louis, Nashville, &c., and are conducted with spirit, and 
with manifest advantage to the public. 

The chief object of the Lyceum, is the public discussion of some 
branch of useful knowledge. The form most usually adopted, is 
that of a lecture, by means of which, one person, having carefully 
prepared himself, is enabled to instruct the rest. The subjects are 
not limited, but embrace the whole round of useful information. 
The meetings are held weekly, or oftener, as is judged expedient. 

In most Lyceums, there is an apparatus for exhibiting illustra- 
tions and experiments, and a library of scientific and miscellaneous 
books; and sometimes a reading room, containing a number of the 
periodicals and newspapers of the day. 

The advantages of this institution arise, first, from the actual 
information derived from the lectures, and, secondly, from the habit 
of discussing useful subjects, to which it gives rise, in any place 
where it is established. 

This is the most valuable auxiliary to any system for the educa- 
tion of youth, while it supplies to riper age, those stores of knowl- 
edge, which, without it, are only gathered by extensive reading. 
It is social in its character ; it collects together a whole community, 
and énables each individual to communicate to the rest, that branch 
of science or knowledge in which he is mostexpert. It is especially 
valuable in villages and small towns, where extensive libraries can- 
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not be procured, and where a large stock of information cannot 
be accumulated, unless every person shall contribute his share. 
A!most every man has devoted his mind, or may devote it, to some 
one subject, iu which he may acquire a proficiency, greater than 
that of his neighbors, and thus be enabled to teach them something 
that they do not know. | It is, besides, a great incentive to study, 
because it affords the means of acquiring a vast deal of knowledge 
with little labor. If twenty persons agree to become ‘lecturers in a 
Lyceum, each one selects a subject and studies it thoroughly, so 
as to be able to explain it; of course, each derives not only the 
advantages of his own-researches, but has the benefit of nineteen 
lectures delivered by others, and thus acquires probably twenty 
times as much information as he would have gained, if left to him- 
self; while the whole audience is at the same time reaping the 
benefit of their several labors. 

The operations of a Lyceum, may be compared to those of a 
joint-stock company. If one man has fifty dollars to spare, and 
no more, it is seldom made useful to himself or the public, because 
the sum is too small to be employed to advantage in any specula- 
tion, and is therefore either carelessly expended, or laid idly by, 
until the owner may wantit. But if one thousand persons, having 
each fifty dollars, unite together, they raise a sum so large that it 
can be wielded with gieat power, and made to accomplish more good 
to society, than twenty times the amount scattered among individu- 
als, and sleeping in their pockets.. So it is with knowledge; the 
man who possesses but little, is diffident of his own ability to do 
good, and he does not employ his own attainments, either in con- 
versation, or in any plan for the improvement of his fellow-men. 
But if a number of such individuals unite together, ‘they amass a 
large capital of knowledge, which may be made to circulate through 
the whole community, until the aggregate amount shall be convert- 
ed into common property. 

The object, then, of the Lyceum, is to communicate useful knowl- 
edge by means of popular lectures... The knowledge communicated 
should be useful, and it should be laid open to the whole community, 
in a popular manner. 

A great deal of valuable knowledge, has heretofore been confin- 
ed entirely to learned men ; at first, from artifice, and latterly, in 
consequence of the want of popular modes of giving it circulation. 
At the revival of learning in Europe, it was confined entirely to 
the Romish clergy, and a few of the nobles, who were equally 
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interested in keeping the people in ignorance. Scientific books, 
history, laws, legal reports, and ecclesiastical forms, were all, 
therefore, written in the learned languages. Even the Bible itself 
was not suffered to be translated. Learning was thus confined to 
the privileged classes of society, and doled out in scraps to the 
common people, at the will of the priests, and with such perver- 
sions as suited their nefarious views. No man could pursue any 
of the higher branches of mental caltivation, without an acquain- 
tance with the dead languages, in which all scientific treatises were 
written; and hence it was, that until very lately, a knowledge of 
those languages was the necessary foundation of any system of 
study. ‘The indolence, the vanity, and the pedantry of the learned, 
have combined to perpetuate the same unnatural system of monop- 
oly. It is easier to borrow the ideas and copy the style of the 
ancient writers, than to pursue an original train of thought; and 
it affords a species of gratification to the narrow-minded, to keep 
knowledge enveloped in an oceult phraseology, which, like the 
words, signs, and grips of a secret order, is known only to the 
initiated. But the inquisitiveness of the human mind, the desire 
of knowledge, for its own sake, and that perception of propriety 
which affixes a value to an acquirement proportioned to its useful- 
ness, are rapidly dispelling the clouds of prejudice and superstition 
which have long hung over the abodes of science, creating an 
undue reverence for names which have been magnified by being 
viewed through the long vista of time, and giving a factitious im- 
portance to obsolete tongues, in consequence, not of their intrinsic 
value, but of the difficulty of their attainment. 

Even at this time, the most valuable sciences are contained in 
learned books, and involved in technical terms, which common 
readers cannot understand. Men engaged in the business of life, 
have not time to read whole libraries—to wade, for whole years, 
through the swamps, thickets, and forests of useless erudition, in 
search of the landmarks of knowledge—to peruse the voluminous 
discussions upon nomenclature and classification, which embarrass 
rather than aid the search after truth. The effect of the age, if we 
understand it, is to discard the useless display, and the mere fop- 
pery of scholastic systems of research, and to expose to the eye of 
the inquirer, the simple, the beautiful, the intelligible truths of 
science, in the bold outline and graceful integrity of nature. A 
vast deal of the knowledge which has heretofore been considered 
abstruse, is in fact, popular in its nature, and limited to the -com- 
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prehension of every individual in society. Let us take, for instance, 
the natural sciences: astronomy, botany, chemistry, mineralogy, 
geology, natural history, &c. Under these names, these sciences 
are but little understood ; but what are they? Is there any thing 
in them which all may not,understand? All the elementary princi- 
ples of the world, and all matter into which these principles are 
compounded, are subject to fixed laws. The existence of these 
laws, and their operation, are matters of fact, which may be dis- 
covered by the external senses, and subjected to the ordinary rules 
of evidence ; and they may be taught to every human being through 
the medium of his vernacular tongue. It is as supremely ridiculous 
to suppose that a proposition can be made plainer to the human 
mind, by the use of an exotic language, than it can be in a vernac- 
ular dialect, as it would be to assert that an animal could perform 
its natural functions more perfectly by being supplied with a sup- 
plemental limb, or accommodated with a faculty peculiar to a dif- 
ferent tribe of animals. The acquisition of knowledge is a natural 
faculty of the human mind. Knowledge has no language but that 
of truth ; and truth is conveyed to the mind of an individual with 
the most facility, by means of his native tongue, because he is 
more expert in the use of this language than any other, and can 
more readily develope and detect, through its medium, nice dis- 
tinctions, close analogies, and minute shades of thought. 

But the sciences to which we have alluded, are abstruse ; they 
are those which have usually distinguished studious men, from 
men of the world. True; yet they embrace useful knowledge, 
with which all mankind should be familiar. It would be advanta- 
geous to any human being, to be acquainted with the revolutions 
of the sun, and the changes of the atmosphere ; to understand the 
habits of animals, the properties of minerals, the vegetation of 
plants, and the mechanical powers of matter; and this kind of 
knowledge, among others, is propesed to be disseminated through 
the whole community, by means of Lyceums. ‘This effect is to be 
produced by popular lectures, by discourses in plain English, suit- 
ed to the capacity of the whole community. Can this be done? 
We shall answer this question by asking another. Is there a man, 
a woman, or a youth of fourteen, in our land, who has not a definite 
idea of the leading features of the constitution of the United States, 
and of the distinction between a free government and a despotism ! 
There may be one, and even more than one; but generally speak- 
ing, there is diffused through our whole population, a vast deal of 
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general, and even of accurate knowledge, on this subject; and 
although the trained statesman or lawyer, may, from his habits of 
thought, and command of language, discuss it with more ability 
than other men, he can lay down few propositions, which are not 
distinctly understood by the farmer and mechanic. It cannot be 
denied, that if the American people were as familiar with the laws 
and properties of matter, as they are with their own civil and polit- 
ical rights, they would be a nation of philosophers. Now, the 
science of government, is far more intricate and difficult to be un- 
derstood, than avy of the natural sciences, because it is not so fixed 
in its principles. ‘The natural sciences are governed by the laws 
of God, which never change; while human governments are found- 
ed upon human theories, which are ever fluctuating. But we all 
understand the principles of our government, because we are con- 
tinually hearing popular lectures on the subject: stump speeches, 
anniversary orations, debates in legislative assemblies, executive 
messages, arguments at the bar, newspaper essays, and fire-side 
discussions, all furnish dissertations on this topic, suited to the 
common understanding. If, then, we discuss any other subject in 
the same plain and practical manner, it may be made equally clear 
to the whole community. 

This, then, is the object to be desired. Not to build up a few 
nurseries of science, in which a small number of favored individuals 
shall, like the plants in a hot-bed, be cherished into precocious 
vigor, and shoot up into mental life, and foliage and beauty, while 
the great mass of the national intellect shall remain uncultivated 
and chilled by the atmosphere of ignorance; but that knowledge, 
like the solar light, shall be diffused over the whole surface of 
society, quicken all the gems of intellect, and produce every where 
its beautiful flowers and its rich fruits. 

In another number, we propose to throw together a variety of 
facts, shewing the growing importance of this subject in the eyes 
of all civilized nations, and the great exertions which are making 
in its behalf. 





A JOURNEY OVER THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


In our January number, we published an account of the country 
on the Columbia river, and we now propose to narrate some of the 
adventures of Mr. Pilcher, a gentleman engaged in the fur trade, 
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to whom we are indebted for the most valuable of our information 
in respect to that country. He became interested in the Indian 
trade of the upper Missouri, in the year 1819, and after enduring a 
full share of the dangers and accidents of that perilous business, 
determined, in 1827, on more extensive operations. With this 
view, he left the Council Bluffs in September of that year, with a 
party of forty-five men, and an outfit of merchandise. The route 


. lay up the Platte to its forks, and then up the north branch. to its 


source in the Rocky Mountains. Here he was obliged to ‘make a 
depot of his merchandise and property, in the manner not uncom- 
mon with the Indians and traders—by burying it in the ground— 
in consequence of the loss of all his horses, which were stolen 
from him by the Indians. He had set out from Council Blufts 
with one hundred and four of these indispensable animals, and 
was left to make the transit of the mountaitis without any. The 
snow was deep, but the ascent gradual and easy, there being at the 
point at which he crossed, a depression of the mountain, through 
which carriages might pass without difficulty. This pass, which is 
also described by General Ashley, and Mr. Jedediah Smith, is not 
only low, but wide, spreading out into a valley of thirty or forty 
miles in breadth; the river Colorado taking its rise on the opposite 
side. He passed the winter of 1827-28 on the Colorado. In the 
spring of 1828, one of his partners returned, with horses procured 
from the Snake Indians on purpose, to the depot on the waters of 
the Platte, but found a considerable part of the merchandise de- 
stroyed, the water having penetrated through the covering. | The 
remnant saved from this misfortune, was carried across the moun- 
tains to the small lake called Bear lake, a little west of the sources 
of the Colorado, then a rendezvous for hunters and traders. Here 
the traffic with the Indians was terminated. Mr. Pilcher’s part- 
ners and most of the men, returned to Council Bluffs; but he, with 
nine men, commenced a tour to the north-west, with a view of 
exploring the regions of the Columbia river, and ascertaining its 
capabilities for trade. This was in July, 1828, and the pleasant 
little excursion which we are about to trace, occupied him until 
June, 1830—nearly two years. 

After leaving Bear lake, he proceeded northwardly, on the west- 
ern side of the main ridge of the Rocky mountains, to Lewis’ river, 
and thenee to Clark’s river, both of them branches of the Colum- 
bia. ‘They were without horses, obliged to climb the rugged moun- 
tain incessantly, and to procure with difficulty the means of sub- 
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sistence. Four months were consumed in this way, and on the 
first of December, the mountains being covered with snow, they 
took up their abode for the winter. The place selected was at 
Flathead lake, a beautiful sheet of water, in a deep valley. This 
lake is about thirty-five miles long, by five or six in breadth, and 
is formed by the north branch of Clark’s river. The valley is rich 
and extensive, surrounded with lofty mountains, whose summits 
are, in many places, covered with perpetual snow. 

But Mr. Pilcher was not in search of rich land. With the eye 
of an experienced hunter, he was seeking the haunts of the beaver, 
examining the passes of the mountain, and endeavoring to acquire 
some knowledge of the numbers and character of the tribes who 
roam over that distant region. In February, 1829, he resumed 
his travels, still p ing north. He had now procured some 
horses, but in the lafter end of the spring, these also were stolen 
from him. A short time subsequent to this loss, he fell in with a 
small party of men, in company with whom he had passed a part 
of the preceding winter, and who had formerly been in the service 
of a gentleman at St. Louis. The greater part of his men being 
disheartened with the sufferings and privations they had endured, 
and having no ultimate prospects sufficiently brilliant to bear them 
up under present hardships, desired to embrace this opportunity of 
returning home with their countrymen, and, accordingly, discharg- 
ing all but one, he resolutely determined to persevere with a single 
companion, and to complete, if possible, the tour of observation 
and discovery which he had marked out. 

He now fell in with a gentleman in the service of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, who had come out to make the annual trade with 
the Flathead Indians. For the purpose of this trade, they have a 
small post, a mere wintering establishment, on Clark’s fork, about 
two hundred and fifty miles, according to Mr. Pilcher’s estimate, 
above its junction with the Columbia. The post consists of a few 
log cabins, and a stockade, with nothing permanent in its appear- 
ance, and no other defence than the usual precautions against 
Indians. Invited by this gentleman, he accomnanied him to Fort 
Colville, the principal establishment of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
for the mountain region. They descended Clark’s fork for five 
days in batteaux, and then made a portage of about sixty miles, to 
avoid the falls of that river, which render its navigation, near its 
junction with the Columbia, wholly impracticable. They arrived 
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at Fort Colville on the first of September, 1829. This post was 
described in our January number. 

The situation of the post is beautiful, being at the foot of the 
last range of mountains, and at the principal falls on the upper 
part of the Columbia. Many spots of ground are fit for cultivation, 
and the climate is healthy and agreeable. This post is the prinei- 
pal depot for the mountain trade. Its supplies of merchandise are 
received by the way of the Columbia, coming in ships as high up 
that river as fort Vancouver, and afterwards in batteaur; the dis- 
tance from the sea being about six hundred miles. The mercham 
dise thus brought up to fort Colville, is traded partly at that post, 
and partly distributed to the Flathead post, and a post on McGil- 
vray’s river, another branch of the Columbia, coming from the 
south, and falling into the main river about twenty-five miles above 
the mouth of Clark’s river. The furs collected at all these places, 
are sent down the Columbia in batteauz to fort Vancouver, and 
thence shipped to England and other places. Besides the furs 
obtained from these posts, others are got by trapping ; for which 
purpose, parties have gone as far south as the Colorado, for six or 
seven years past. He remained twenty days at fort Colville, expe- 
rienced the most kind and hospitable treatment from the gentle- 
men of the post; and having received from them an offer of the 
protection of their annual express or packet along the line of their 
posts and establishments, across the continent to lake Winnipec, 
he determined to accept it, and relinquish the intention of going 
down the Columbia to its mouth. He left fort Colville the 21st of 
September, 1829, in company with six men of the post, carrying 
the annual express or packet across the continent. Their route 
was up the main river Columbia; their conveyance, a batieau of 
four or five tons. In this batteau, they ascended the river about 
three hundred miles, to a place where it divides into three forks, 
the main one being still navigable to its head, which issues from a 
lake in the Rocky mountains. At the three forks, which is called 
the Boat Encampment, because it is the place where the boats are 
left, and the portage across the mountains commenced, they began 
their over-land journey. They arrived at the boat encampment on 
the 4th of October, and remained there until the 2d of November, 
waiting for the arrival of a party from Hudson’s Bay. 

By this party, Mr. Pilcher had the happiness to hear from the 
United States, an enjoyment which may be readily appreciated, 
when the length of his absence, and his entire seclusion from all 
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the sources of information, be considered. The news was some- 
what old, as it came by way of Hudson’s Bay. One item of intel- 
ligence was, the election of President Jackson, which occurred one 
year before. ‘The gentleman at the head of the party, Mr. Heron, 
spoke in terms of agreeable surprise at the sentiments contained in 
the new President’s inaugural address. On the 4th, they set out. 
They were still six in company, five besides himself, all on horse- 
back, as they exchanged their batteau for the horses of the party 
just arrived. The weather was still mild, no appearance of ice, 
and the river was reported by all the company, to remain open the 
winter through. They followed a marked trail, winding up the 
middle fork of the Columbia, and at the end of three days, arrived 
at the dividing ridge of the Rocky mountains, where two small 
ponds, within.a few yards of each other, sending their waters in 
opposite directions, formed the head sources of the Athabasca, and 
of the middle fork of the Columbia. The snow was here three feet 
deep, and great difliculty experienced in getting the horses along. 
As soon as they turned the ridge, a violent change in the tempera- 
ture was experienced, and a great contrast perceived in the face of 
the country. On the west side, the weather was mild, the timber 
large, and the vailey grassy; on the east, all was locked up in 
snow and ice, the timber smal! and stinted, and the aspect of the 
country indescribably wild, desolate, and dreary. They continued 
down the Athabasca by land, about one hundred and fifty miles, 
when they got clear of the mountains, and arrived at a small post 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, called Jasper’s House, kept up 
principally for the accommodation of the company in crossing the 
mountains to and from the Columbia. They arrived at that house 
on the 11th of November, and remained until the 26th, when they 
set out again, and undertook to cross the country in a south-east 
direction, in order to fall upon the north fork of the Saskatchewine 
river, and follow it down to lake Winnepec, passing the chain of 
posts which the Hudson’s Bay Company have. on that river. They 
spent seven days in this attempt, but, impeded by snow and fallen 
timber, which rendered the route impracticable for horses, they 
had to return to Jasper’s House. Here they remained until the 
17th of December, and then re-commenced their journey on foot, 
and on snow shoes, following the Athabasca river in a north-east 
direction, about three hundred mites, to fort Assinaboin. They 
walked on the river chiefly, as it was covered with ice. The old 
man who had charge of Jasper’s House, now accompanied them to 
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fort Assinaboin, is nearest neighbor, he having lived about thirty 
years in that country. Jasper’s House is between latitude 53 and 
54 degrees north. They arrived at fort Assinaboin ori the Ist of 
January, 1830, having been sixteen days in making the distance 
from Jasper’s House. Their baggage was drawn by two dogs, on 
a small sled. Their allowance of provisions was about a pound of 
meat a day, (elk, buffalo, big horn, &c.) dried and beat up fine, 
part of which, had to be given to their dogs. Fort Assinaboin is 
a small post, chiefly fitted for the hunter’s and traveller’s accom- 
modation. ‘There they remained three days, and then (having 
been joined by a gentleman from Slave lake) set out on foot, and 
on snow-shoes; left the Athabasca, and proceeded about one hun- 
dred miles in a direction nearly south-east, to Edmanton House, 
or Fort de Prairie, on the north fork of the Saskatchewine, having 
made the distance in six days. This is the principal post for all 
that region of country. Its position is about-latitude 52. It dis- 
tributes merchandise, and collects furs, for several hundred miles 
around. The Blackfeet Indians, who roam along the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains, and who are so numerous and formidable, and 
so noted for their hostility to the peeple of the United States, and 
the whites generally, do most of their trading at this place. The 
gentleman in charge of the post, Mr. Roand, has been there for 
thirty years. The post is a strong stockade, with six bastions, 
and ten or twelve pieces of small ordnance. ‘These precautions 
are necessary for safety against the Indians. ‘They remained here 
five days, and set out on the 15th January, with two men of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, who carried the express. Their course 
was down the Saskatchewine ; sometimes upon it, for it was frozen 
over, and the ice covered with snow; sometimes over land, to cut 
off bends of the river. They were still on foot, and on snow-shoes, 
but their fatigue and Jabor.in travelling was greatly lessened by a 
most valuable’ present, kindly made to Mr. Pilcher by Mr. Roand, 
of a carriole, and three good dogs to draw it, which carried all the 
baggage, and Mr. Pilcher, himself; very often. At about two hun- 
dred miles from Edmanton House, they came to Fort Pitt, a new 
post for trade with some neighboring Indians ; they remained there 
one day, and then continued down the river about two hundred 
miles further, to Carlton House, where they arrived on the first of 
February. This is an old, an extensive establishment, in charge 
of Mr. Pruden; there they had to remain eleven days, waiting for 
the express from Great Slave lake. From this point, Mr. Pilcher 
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had intended to proceed south, to the Missouri river; but not 
being able-to procure a guide, he was compelled to continue with 


_ the express down the river, to Cumberland House, about three 


hundred miles further. The prairie region terminated at Carlten 
House, and the wooden country commenced. This made travel- 
ling difficult, and it was as much as the dogs could do to drag the 
carriole with the baggage and provisions. ‘They were thirteen days 
on foot in snow-shoes, the snow usually three feet deep~it was a 
severe time. From Carlton House, Mr. Pilcher’s company con- 
sisted of two young Indians, trained up to the service of the com- 
pany, and well fitted for the part they act—vigilant, active, faithful, 
and full of resources for conquering the difficulties of the way. 
One of them had brought the express from York Factory, on Hud- 
son’s Bay, about one thousand miles, on foot, on a pair of snow- 
shoes; and they were now carrying the express back. 

This express consists not of letters only, but of all the accounts 
of the company, collected from every post, and transmitted annu- 
ally, along the whole line, from the mouth of the Columbia to Hud- 
son’s Bay, and thence to the partners of the company in England. 
With such valuable despatches, these Indians were intrusted, and 
every thing safely and expeditiously conducted. They arrived at 
Cumberland House, on the 24th of February—another old and 
extensive establishment, where Mr. McIntosh commanded. They 
remained one day, and re-commenced their journey, still proceed- 
ing down the river, which bore a little south; and on the first of 
March, arrived at a smal} post on Moose lake. From this point, 
they turned to the south-east, and proceeded upon the ice, over a 
chain of small lakes, to the colony planted by the Earl Selkirk, on 
the Red river of lake Winnepec, a distance of about five hundred 
miles from Cumberland House, which they made in thirty days, 
including several days of delay. Here Mr. Pilcher remained three 
days, hospitably entertained by Governor McKenzie. ‘The colony 
consists of three or four thousand inhabitants, and presented a 
cheering prospect to a traveller from the dreary regions through 
which he had passed. He found the soil excellent, the farms in 
good order, the crops abundant, and the houses comfortable. Here 
he saw the first church and the first school which he had seen for 
four years. 

Mr. Pilcher left this colony on the:29th of March, about mid- 
night, the softness of the snow, which was beginning to melt, 
making it necessary to travel during that part of the twenty-four 
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hours in which the cold was greatest, and the ice and snow hardest. 

The travelling hours, thesefore, were from midnight until 10 o’cleck 

in the morning. On the 31st, they got clear of the settlements of 

the colony, and proceeded up the Assinaboin river about one hun- 

dred miles, to Brandon House, between latitude 49 and 50, the 

most southern of the British stations in that quarter. This is a 

new trading post, in charge of Dr. Todd, a partner of the company. 

From the colony, Mr. Pilcher had no other companion than a half- 

breed Indian, a resident of the colony, whom he engaged to conduct 

¢ him to the Mandan Villages. He left Brandon House on the 5th. 

of April, and in eighteen days, arrived at the Mandan Villages ; 

the distance was only one hundred and fifty miles, but the melting 

of the snow, and the alternate thawing and freezing of the ponds, 

lakes, and creeks, rendered travelling almost impossible. Mr. 
Pilcher describes his sensations, on reaching these Indian villages, 

as similar-to those which would be felt on arriving at home, after a 

long absence: for he had been here before; he was within the 
United States, and was only siztcen hundred miles from St. Louis. «~ 
He knew many of the Indians; and he met here, Mr. Sandford, the 
sub-agent of the United States for this region, Mr. Lamont, an ~~ 
agent of the American Fur Company, and the German traveller, 
Prince Paul of Wirtemburg, who had gone for the second time, to 
explore this interior part of North America. Thus ended a jour- 
ney of great length, and almost incredible difficulty, danger, and 
fatigue, through a region but little known, and seldom trodden by 
the foot of civilized man. 


ee 





HISTORY OF ST. LOUIS. 
( Continued from page 321.) 





Untii the present time, although danger had been apprehended 
from the Indians, yet no injary had been experienced from them. 
The tercitory on which St. Louis stood, that on which several other 
towns had been located, and the surrounding country, were claim- 
ed by the Illinois Indians; (dep. of #. Chouteau)—but they had 
acquiesced in the intrusion of the whites, and had never disturbed 
them in the enjoyment of the land. A rumor, however, was now 
spread abroad, that an attack would shortly be made upon the town 
ay the Canadians, and such Indians as were friendly to the English. 
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The town wasalmost destitute of works of defence, but the inhabi- 
tants, amounting to little more than a hundred men, immediately 
proceeded to inclose it with a species of wall, formed of the trunks 
of small trees, planted in the ground, the interstices being filled 
up with earth. The wall was some five orsix feet high. It started 
from the half moon, a kind of fort in that form, situated on the river, 
near the present upper ferry landing, and ran from thence a little 
above the brow of the hill, in a semicircle, until it reached the 
Mississippi, somewhat above the bridge. Three gates were formed 
in it, one near the bridge, and two others on the hill, at the points 
where the roads from the north-western and south-western parts of 
the common field came in. At each of these gates was placed a 
piece of heavy ordnance, kept continually charged, and in good 
order. Having completed this work, and hearing no more of the 
Indians, it was supposed that the attack had been abandoned. 
Winter passed away, and spring came; still, nothing was heard of 
the Indians. ‘The inhabitants were led to believe that their appre- 
hensions were groundless, from the representations of the Com- 
mandant Leyba, who did every thing in his power to dissipate their 
anxiety, assuring them that there was no danger, and that the 
rumor of the proposed attack was false. ‘The month of May came, 
the labors of planting were over, and the peaceful and happy vil- 
lagers gave themselves up to such pursuits and pleasures as suited 
their taste. An observer of the beautiful and quiet scene, which 
this country then presented, would never have deemed that the 
angry passions of men were at work to mar it. 

A few days before the attack, an old man named Kenelle, a resi- 
dent of St. Louis, had gone over to the mouth of Kahokia creek 
to catch fish. While watching his lines on the south bank of the 
creek, he heard a slight noise on the opposite side. Looking up, 
he beheld an acquaintance, who had formerly resided in St. Louis, 
but who had absconded from thence, on account of some crime 
which he had committed. His name was. Ducharme, and he was 
afterwards ascertajned to be one of tlie leaders of the attack upon 
the town. His strange and sudden appearance, the circumstances 
under which he had left St. Louis, and the rumor of the meditated 
attack—all these combined, induced Kenelle to refuse to cross the 
creek, at the invitation of Ducharme. He was confirmed in his 
refusal, by perceiving, a few moments after, the eyes of several 
Indians glaring upon him, from the bushes in which they were 


concealed. ‘Come over,’ said Ducharme, “Ihave something very 
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particular to tell you.” ‘No,’ said Kenelle, ** your request is 
not intended for my benefit, or the gratification of your friendly 
feelings. ‘Though I am old and bald, yet I value my scalp too 
highly to trust myself with you.” So saying, he embarked in his 
canoe, and crossing over.to St. Louis, informed the commandant 
of what he had seen. The people became alarmed, but the com- 
mandant, calling his informant an old dotard, ordered him to be 
put in prison. ‘This proceeding had the efiect of again calming 
their minds and banishing apprehension. 

In the mean time, numerous bands of the Indians living on the 
lakes and the Mississippi—the Ojibeways, Menomonies, Winne- 
bagoes, Sioux, Saes, &c., together with a large number of Cana- 
dians, amounting, in all, to upwards of fourteen hundred, had 
assembled on the eastern shore of the Mississippi, a little above 
St. Louis, awaiting the 6th of May, the day fixed for the attack. 
The 5th of May was the feast of Corpus Christi, a day highly ven- 
erated by the inhabitants, who were all Catholics. Had the assault 
taken place then, it would have been fatal to them; for, after divine 
service, all, men, women, and children, had flocked to the prairie — 
to gather strawberries, which were that season very abundant and — 
fine. The town, being left perfectly unguarded, could have been 
taken with ease, and the unsuspecting inhabitants, who were roam- 
ing about in search of fruit, have been massacred without resist- 
ance. Fortunately, however, a few only of the enemy had crossed 
the river and ambushed themselves in the prairie. The villagers 
frequently came so near them, in the course of the day, that the 
Indians, from their places of concealment, could have reached them 
with their hands. But they knew not how many of the whites 
were still remaining in the town, and in the absence of their coad- 


jutors, feared to attack, lest their pre-concerted plan might be 


defeated. ' 

On the 6th, the main body of the Indians crossed, and marched 
direetly towards the fields, expecting to find the greater part of the 
villagers there; but in this they were disappointed, a few only 
having gone out to view their crops. These perceived the approach 
of the savage foe, and immediately commenced a retreat towards 
the town, the most of them taking the road that led to the upper 
gate, nearly through the mass of Indians, and followed by a shower 
of bullets. The firing alarmed those who were in town, and the cry 
‘*to arms! to arms!’ was heard in every direction. ‘They rushed 
towards the works and threw open the gates to their brethren. 
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The Indians advanced slowly, but steadily, towards the town, and 
the inhabitants, though almost deprived of hope, by the vast supe- 
riority in number of the assailants, determined to defend themselves 
to the last. 

In expectation of an attack, Silvio Francisco Cartabona, a gov- 
ernmental officer, had gone to Ste. Genevieve for a company of 
militia to aid in defending the town, in case of necessity, and had, 
at the beginning of the month, returned with sixty men, who were 
quartered on the citizens. As soon as the attack commenced, 
however, neither Cartabona nor his men could be seen. Either 
through fear or treachery, they concealed themselves in a garret, 
and there remained until the Indians had retired. The assailed, 
being deprived of a considerable force by this shameful defection, 
were still resolute and determined. About fifteen men were post- 
ed at each gate ; the rest were scattered along the line of defence, 
in the most advantageous manner. 

When within a proper distance, the Indians began an irregular 
fire, which was answered with showers of grape shot from the artil- 
lery. ‘The firing, for a while, was warm; but the Indians, perceiv- 
ing that all their efforts would be ineffectual, on account of the 
intrenchments, and deterred by the cannon, to which they were 
unaccustomed, from making a nearer approach, suffered their zeal 
to abate, and deliberately retired. At this stage of affairs, the 
Lieutenant Governor made his appearance. The first intimation 
that he received of what was going on, was by the discharge of 
artillery, on the part of the inhabitants. He immediately ordered 
several pieces of cannon, which were posted in front of the govern- 
ment house, to be spiked and filled with sand, and went, or rather 
was rolled in a wheelbarrow, to the scene of action. . In a very 
peremptory tone, he commanded the inhabitants to cease firing, 
and return to their houses. Those posted at the lower gate, did 
not receive the order, and consequently kept their stations. The 
commandant perceived this, and ordered a cannon to be fired at 
them. They had barely time to throw themselves on the ground, 
when the volley passed over them, and struck the wall, tearing a 
great part of itdown. These proceedings, as well as the whole 
tenor of his conduct, since the first rumor of an attack, gave rise 
to suspicions very unfavorable to the Lieutenant Governor. It was 
bruited about, that he was the cause of the attack, that he was con- 
nected with the British, and that he had been bribed into a dere- 
liction of duty, which, had not Providence averted, would have 
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doomed them to destruction. Under the pretexg of proving to 
them that there was no danger of an attack, he had, a few days 
before it occurred, sold to the traders all the ammunition belong- 
ing to the government; and they would have been left perfectly 
destitute and defenceless, had they not found in a private house, 
eight barrels of powder, belonging to a trader, which they seized 
in the name of the King, upon the first alarm. General George 
Rogers Clark, who was at this time at Kaskaskia, with a few men 
under his command, understanding that-an attack was meditated 
on the town, offered ail the assistance in his power, to aid in the 
defence. This offer was rejected by the Lieutenant Governor. 
All these circumstances gave birth to a strong aversion to the com- 
mandant, which evinces itself, even at this day, in execrations of 
his character, whenever his name is mentioned to those who have 
known him. Representations of his conduct, together with a de- 
tailed account of the attack, were sent to New-Orleans by a special 
messenger, and the result was, that the Governor General appoint- 
ed Mr. Francisco Cruzat, to the office of Lieutenant Governor. 

As soon as it was ascertained that the Indians had retired from 
the neighborhood, the inhabitants proceeded to gather the dead, 
that lay scattered in all parts of the prairie. Seven were at first 
found, and buried in one grave. Ten or twelve others, in the course 
of a fortnight, were discovered in the long grass that bordered the 
marshes. The acts of the Indians were accompanied by their char- 
acteristic ferocity. Some of their victims were horribly mangled. 
With the exception of one individual, the whites who accompanied 
the Indians did not take part in the butcheries that were committed. 
A young man named Calvé, was found dead, his skull split open, 
and a tomahawk, on the blade of which was written the word Calvé, 
sticking in his brain. He was supposed to have fallen by the hand 


of his uncle. Had those who discovered the Indians in the prairie, 


fled to the lower gate, they would have escaped; but the greater 
part of them took the road that led to the upper gate, through the 
very ranks of the enemy, and were thus exposed to the whole of 
their fire. About twenty persons, it is computed, met their death 
in endeavoring to get within the intrenchments. None of those 
within them were injured, and none of she Indians were killed, at 
least, none of them were found. ‘Their object was not plunder, for 
they did not attempt, in their retreat, to take with them any of the 
cattle or horses that were in the prairie, and that they might have 
taken ; nor did they attack any of the neighboring towns, where 
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danger would ave been less, and the prospect of success greater. 
The only object they had in view, was the destruction of St. Louis; 
and this would seem to favor the idea that they were instigated by 
the English, and give good ground, when connected with other cir- 
cumstances, to believe that Leyba was their aider and abettor. 
There are many anecdotes of this war, which tradition has preserv- 
ed, and it may not be uninteresting to record a few of them. 

A Mr. Chancellier had gone, on the day of the attack, to the 
prairie, for strawberries, with his wife, two daughters, and an /meri- 
can, the first that had ever been in the country, in a cart drawn by 
two horses. When they perceived the Indians, they immediately 
fled towards the town in the cart; Mr. Chancellier being seated 
before, and the American behind, in order o protect the women, 
who were in the middle. In their flight, the American was mor- 
tally wounded. As he was about falling out, Mr. Chancellier 
seized him and threw him in the midst of the women, exclaiming, 
‘*they shan’t get the scalp of my American.” He was at the same 
time struck by two balls, which broke his arm in as many places, 
above the elbow; his wife received a ‘bullet through the middle of 
her hand, the elder daughter was shot through the shoulder, imme- 
diately above the breast, and the younger was struck on the fore- 
head, but the ball glanced aside and merely stunhed her. The 
moment Mr. Chancellier arrived at the gate, his horses dropped 
dead, pierced with a hundred wounds—but his family was saved. 

Mr. Belhomme, in attempting to escape from the woods, where 
he had been hunting, into the town, had his thigh broken by a 
ball from an Indian. He managed to crawl to the great bend of 
the pond opposite the mill, and in the evening, when the Indians 
had disappeared, he began calling out for help. Finding this un- 
availing, he fired his gun, and continued firing until all his ammu- — 
nition was expended. ‘The people in the town heard the gun, but 
afraid that the Indians were still lurking about, they dared not 
obey the signal of distress. The unfortunate man was found dead 
a few days after, having perished from loss of blood and hunger. 

Mr. Julien Roy, being pursued by an Indian, who wished to take 
him prisoner, and finding that his enemy gained on him at every 
step, finally determined te give him battle. He turned around, 
and taking deliberate aim, fired full at the savage’s head. The 
Indian’s jaw was shattered, and he fell. Mr. Roy ran up to him, 
and tearing his shirt, bound up the wound. The Indian was grate- 
ful, and guarded him through the ranks of his brethren to the town. 
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Many occurrences of like nature might be mentioned, tending 
to show that the ancient inhabitants of St. Louis, descended from 
the French, had, with the amenity and gayety of disposition, and 
courteousness of demeanor, which characterise them to this day, 
inherited a valor that was at the same time bold and magnanimous. 

Thus ended an attack, which, properly conducted, might have 
been destructive to the infant town, and which, from the number 
of the enemy and the danger incurred, was calculated to impress 
itself deeply upon the minds of those who witnessed it. It forms 
an era in the history of the place ; and the year in which it occurred, 
has ever since been designated by the inhabitants, as the year of 
the great blow. ‘*L’année du grand coup.” 

The Lieutenant Governor, aware of the representations-against 
himself, and unable to bear the scorn and contempt which the 
inhabitants manifested towards him, died a few days after the 
attack, suspected by many of suicide by poison. 

Mr. Cartabona, upon the death of Leyba, assumed and kept the 
command until the arrival of Mr. Cruzat, which was in the year 
following. During the administration of the latter, in the month 
of April, 1785, was witnessed the unparalleled rise of the river 
Mississippi, which also forms an era with the ancient inhabitants, 
and is called, the year of the great waters. ‘L’année des grandes 
Eaux.”” The Mississippi rose thirty feet above the highest water 
mark known; the town of Kaskaskia was nearly swept away ; the 
low lands on the eastern shore of the river, as far back as the. 
bluff, were so completely overflowed, that men went through the 
woods to Kaskaskia in boats. Very little inconvenience, however, 
was felt; for the bottoms being thinly settled, the rise caused but 
little destruction of property. 

Under this administration, too, were begun those fortifications, 
which, until a few years past, were in existence along the brow. of 
the hill. They consisted,of a square building, called the bastion, 
situated at the northern extremity of the hill, nearly opposite the 
half moon; of a circular fort, directly south of the bastion, and 
situated on what is now called Olive street; of another circular 
building, which served both for a fort and prison, south of that 
last mentioned, and situated on Walnut street; of a circular fort, 
in a line with and south of the others, situated at the extremity of 
the hill, near what is called Mill Creek; and, finally, of another 
circular fort, east of the latter, and somewhat above the bridge 
near the river. All of these fortifications were provided with am- 
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munition and artillery, and soldiers were kept constantly on guard 
in them. The forts, besides, were connected together by a strong 
wall, made of cedar posts, planted upright in the ground, fitted 
closely together, and with loop holes for small arms between every 
two. These precautionary defences had been dictated by the 
danger which had been incurred, and which was fresh in the recol- 
lection of all, and probably had the effect of preventing any fur- 
ther assaults upon the place. The inhabitants were never after 
molested. 

Up to this time, communication with New-Orleans was rare and 
difficult. The only mode of procuring merchandise for the fur 
trade, and supplies for the town, was by means of keel boats, 
which started early in the spring, and returned late in the fall. 
As many preparations were made for a trip to the City, as New- 
Orleans was called, par ezcellence, as now would be made for a 
voyage to the East Indies. Now, we have steam boats, which 
waft us down ten miles an hour, and bear us back at the rate of 
seven. Then, the oar of the voyageur alone, moved the tardy bark 
against the rapid current, except, occasionally, when the southern 
breeze would spring up, and, filling the sail, permit him to rest 
from his toil. Besides these natural difficulties, communication 
with New-Orleans, was at this time rendered dangerous, from the 
circumstance that a numerous band of robbers, under the guidance 
of two men, named Culbert and Magilbray, had located themselves 
at a place called Cotton-wood Creek, ‘*La riviere aux Liards,” and 
began a system of depredation which was highly alarming and 
detrimental to those who navigated the Mississippi. As commu- 
nication between the two ports could be effected but once a year, 
the boats were generally richly laden, so that the plunder of them 
was wealth to the plunderers, and ruin to the owners. The gay 
song of the voyageur, as he kept time with the stroke of his oar, 
was the signal for the robbers to rush from their retreat. Armed 
at all points, they seized upon the vessels, and compelled the aston- 
ished and terrified crews to run them to the shore. There they 
would divest them of all that was valuable, and then leave them at 
liberty, either to continue their route, or return to their place of 
departure. This system of pillage was carried on with success ; for 
it was rare that a boat passed these robbers unseen, and seldom did 
they see one which they did not pillage. 

In the spring of 1787, a barge beloriging to Mr. Beausoliel, had 
started from New-Orleans, richly laden with merchandise, for 
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St. Louis. Asshe approached the Cotton-wood creek, a breeze 
sprung up and bore her swiftly by. This the robbers perceived, 
and immediately despatched a company of men up the river for 
the purpose of heading. The manceuvre was effected in the course 
of two days, at an island, which has since been called Beausoliel’s 
Island. The barge had just put ashore—the robbers boarded, and 
ordered the crew to return down. ‘The men were disarmed, guards 
were stationed in every part of the vessel, and she was soon under 
way. Mr. Beausoliel gave himself up to despair. He had spent 
all he possessed in the purchase of the barge and its cargo, and 
now that he was to be deprived of them all, he wasinagony. This 
vessel would have shared the fate of many others that had preceded 
it, but for the heroic daring of a negro, who was one of the crew. 
Cacasotte, the negro, was a man rather under the ordinary height, 
very slender in person, but of uncommon strength and activity. 
The color of his skin and the curl of his hair, alone told that he 
was a negro, for the peculiar characteristics of his race, had given 
place in him, to what might be termed beauty. His forehead was 
finely moulded, his eyes smal] and sparkling as those of'a serpent, 
his nose aquiline, his lips of a proper thickness; in fact, the whole 
appearance of the man, joined to his known character for shrewd- 
ness and courage, seemed to indicate, that under better circum- 
stances, he might have shone conspicuous in the history of nations. 
Cacasotte, as soon as the robbers had taken possession of the barge, 
began to make every demonstration of uncontrollable joy. He 
danced, sang, laughed, and soon induced his captors to believe 
that they had liberated him from irksome slavery, and that his 
actions were the ebullitions of pleasure. His constant attention to 
their smallest wants and wishes, too, won their confidence, and 
whilst they kept a watchful eye on the other prisoners, they per- 
mitted him to roam through the vessel unmolested and unwatched. 
This was the state of things that the negro desired : he seized the 
first opportunity to speak to Mr. Beausoliel, and beg permission 
to rid him of the dangerous intruders. He laid his plan before his 
master, who, after a great deal of hesitation, acceded toit. Caca- 
sotte then spoke to two of the crew, likewise negroes, and engaged 
them in the conspiracy. Cacasotte was cook, and it was agreed 
between him and his fellow conspirators, that the signal for dinner 
should be the signal for action. The hour of dinner at length ar- 
rived. The robbers assembled in considerable numbers on the 
deck, and stationed themselves at the bow and stern, and along the 
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sides, to prevent any rising of the men. Cacasotte went among 
them with the most unconcerned look and demeanor imaginable. 
As soon as he perceived that his comrades had taken the stations 
he had assigned them, he took his position at the bow of the boat, 
near one of the robbers, a stout, herculean man, who was armed 
cap-a-pie. Every thing being arranged to his satisfaction, Caca- 
sotte gave the preconcerted signal, and immediately the robber 
near him was struggling in the waters. With the speed of light- 
ning, he went from one robber to another, and in less than three 
minutes, he had thrown fourteen of them overboard. Then seizing 
an oar, he struck on the head those who attempted to save them- 
selves by grappling the running boards, then shot with the muskets 
that had been dropped on deck, those who swam away. In the 
mean time, the other conspirators were not idle, but did almost as 
much execution as their leader. ‘The deck was soon cleared, and 
the robbers that remained below, were too few in number to offer 
any resistance. 

Haying got rid of his troublesome visiters, Mr. Beausoliel deem- 
ed it prudent to return to New-Orleans. This he accordingly did, 
taking care when he arrived near the Cotton-wood creek, to keep 
the opposite side of the river. He reached New-Orleans, and 
gave an account of his capture and liberation to the Governor, 
who thereupon issued an order that the boats bound for St. Louis 
in the following spring, should all go in company, to afford mutual 
assistance in case of necessity. Spring came, and ten keel boats, 
each provided with swivels, and their respective crews well armed, 
took their departure from New-Orleans, determined, if possible, to 
destroy the nest of robbers. When they neared the Cotton-wood 
creek, the foremost boat perceived several men, near the mouth, 
among the trees. The anchor was dropped, and she waited until 
the other boats should come up. Ina few moments, they appeared 
and a consultation was held, in which it was determined that a 
sufficient number of men should remain on board, whilst the others 
should proceed on shore to attack the robbers. The boats were 
rowed to shore in a line, and those appointed for that purpose, 
landed and began to search the island in quest of the robbers, but 
in vain! They had disappeared. | Three or four flat boats were 
found in a bend of the creek, laden with all kinds of valuable mer- 
chandise—the fruits of their depredations. A long low hut was 
discovered—the dwelling of the robbers—in which were stored 
away numerous cases of guns, destined for the fur trade, ammuni- 
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tion and provisions of all kinds. The greater part of these things 
were put on board the boats, and restored to their respective owners 
at St. Louis. 

This proceeding had the effect of dispersing the robbers, for they 
were never after heard of. The arrival of ten barges together at 
St. Louis, was an unusual spectacle, and the year 1788, has ever 
since been called the year of the ten boats. 


THE SILVER MINE. 


Some twelve or thirteen years ago, when the good land on the 
northern frontier of Missouri was beginning to be found out, and 
the village of Palmyra had been recently located on the extreme 
verge of the settlements of the white men, uncle Moses, who had 
built his cabin hard by, went into that promising village one day, 
in hopes of finding a letter from his cousin David, then at Louis- 
ville, and to whom he had written to come to Missouri.’ Three 
hours pleasant ride, brought him ¢o town. He soon found Major 
Obadiah , who had been lately appointed post-master, and 
whe had such an aversion to confinement, that he appropriated his 
hat to all the purposes of a post oflice—an arrangement by which 
he complied with the law requiring him to take special care of all 
letters and papers committed to his keeping, and the instructions 
directing him to be always found iz his office, and at the same time, 
enjoyed such locomotive freedom, as permitted him to go hunting 
or fishing, at his pleasure. He was thus ready at all times, wher- 
ever he might be, to answer any call on his department promptly. 

The Major, seating himself on the grass, emptied his hat of its 
contents, and requested uncle Moses to assist him in hunting for his 
letter: ‘‘whenever you come to any that looks dirty and greasy, 
like these,” said he, ‘just throw them in that pile; they are all 
dead letters, and I intend to send them off to head quarters, the 
very next time the post rider comes, for I can’t afford to tete them 
any longer, encumbering up tie office for nothing.”” Uncle Moses 
thought that they were at head quarters already, but made no re- 
mark, and quietly putting on his spectacles, gave his assistance as 
required. 

After a quarter of an hour’s careful examination, it was agreed 
by both, that there was no letter in the office for uncle Moses. 
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‘¢ But stop,” said the post-master, as uncle Moses was preparing 
to mount his horse, ‘‘you are a trading character, come, let me 
sell you a lot of goods, at wholesale. Vaughan has gone to St. 
Louis to lay in a fresh supply, and has left me to keep store for 
him until he returns, He had almost sold out, and I hate to be 
cramped up in a house all day, so I have packed up the whole 
stock in these two bundles,” hauling them out of his coat pockets— 
‘here, examine them—calicoes, ribbons, laces, &c.,—I’ll take ten 
dollars, in coon skins, for the whole invoice, rather than tote them 
any longer.” 

Uncle Moses was, in truth, a trading character. He belonged 
to a numerous and respectable class in our country, who are, by 
courtesy, called farmers; but who, in fact, spend their whole lives 
in buying and selling. He was raised in North Carolina, and had 
regularly emigrated westwardly, once in every three or four years, 
until he had passed through Tennessee, Kentucky, and Illinois, to 
the frontier of Missouri. Nothing ever made him so happy, as an 
offer to buy his farm. The worthy man would snap his fingers, ask 
a little more than was offered, and at last take what he could get, 
pack up his moveables at an hour’s notice, and push out further 
back. He was a famous hand at finding good land; and was sure 
to get a mill-seat, a stone quarry, or a fine spring, which made-his 
tract the best in the country, and himself the happiest man in the 
world. He worked hard and made good improvements; but no 
sooner was his cabin built, his fences made, and his family comfort- 
ably settled, than he was sure to find that the neighbors were getting 
too thick around him, the owélet for his cattle was circumscribed, and 
there was a better country somewhere else. He was not a discon- 
tented man—far from it. There never was a better tempered old 
soul, than uncle Moses. But he liked money, loved to be moving, 
and above all things, gloried.in ‘a good trade.”” He would buy any 
thing that was offered cheap, and sell any thing for which he could 
get the value. He never travelled without exchanging his horse, 
nor visited a neighbor without proposing a speculation. 

Of course, the Major’s offer of a lot of store goods, for less than 
cost, struck him favorably, and he offered three dozen racoon skins 
for the whole. ‘Take them,” said the Major—* it is too littlk— 
but if Vaughan does’nt like the trade, I’ll pay the balance myself.” 

‘* Now,” said the post-master,. ‘let us go down to the river, 
where Hunt, and the balance of the boys, are fishing. We have been 
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holding an election here for the last two days, and as nobody came 
~ jn to vote to-day, we all concluded to go fishing.” 

‘¢ But what election is it?” | 

‘« Why, to elect delegates to form our State Constitution.” 

‘I have heard of it, but had forgot it. I am entitled to a vote.” 

‘Certainly you are. Hunt and I, are two of the judges. He 

has taken the poll-books along with him—come along, we will take 

your yote at the river—just as good as if it was done in town—I 
hate formalities, and this three days election—every body could as 
well do all their voting in one.” 

Down they went to the river; the judges and clerks were called 
together, and recorded the first vote that ever uncle Moses gave 
in Missouri, on the bank of JVorth river, a little below where 
Massie’s mill now stands. I like to be particular about matters 
of importance. 

The parties were soon distributed in quietness along the shore, 
angling for the finny tribe, which sported, unconscious of danger, 
in the limpid element. Every tongue was-silent, and all eycs rest- 
ing on the lines, when Sam Smoke made his appearance, cracking 
his way through the bushes. ‘‘ Mose! come this way,” said he. 
Uncle Moses discovering something momentous in his air, met him 
ata respectful distance. ‘* Now Moses,” said the odd old genius, 
“IT know, very well, you have some notions of entering* Wolf 
Harbor. I have located that place myself, long ago; but I don’t 
believe you know it. I will now let you into a secret that yeu 
have been sometime hunting for, if you will not enter the land 
about Wolf Harbor, before I get my money from Kentucky. The 
quarter section, including the big spring, is all I want—the balance 
is not worth entering, and if I can get that, I shall have all the 
elbow room I want.” 

‘¢But what is the secret ?” said uncle Moses, anxiously. 

‘¢ You have been hunting for a silver mine—hav’nt you ?” 

‘‘T have; do you know where it is?” 

‘‘No, Ido not; but I have left an Indian in a swing that I have 
just completed for the Major’s amusement. He will swing himself 
until my return. He has a piece of the ore, and will shew us the 
place where he found it, for a gallon of whiskey. Now, say I shall 
have Wolf Harbor, and you may have the silver mine.” 

‘¢ Agreed,” said uncle Moses, ‘‘and for fear somebody else 
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should take a fancy to it, if you will go home with me, I will loan 
you the money to pay for it.” 

‘‘ No, Tam much obliged to you,” said Sam, “all I want, is the 
chance, after my money comes.” P 

Uncle Moses found the Indian as was expected, and took him 
home with him, where he found his cousin David, just arrived from 
Kentucky. ‘Ah! Davy, my boy, I am glad to see you. I have 
found, or rather, I am about to find, the silver mine that I wrote 
to youabout. See here! this is as pure silver ore as ever was seen. 
This yellow fellow knows where it is, and is to shew it to me in the 
morning.” 

* That’s very well,” said David, ‘“‘but do you know you will 
find this fellow here in the morning ?”’ 

‘* No doubt of it. I know too much of the Indian, not to know 
how to manage him. I will give him a taste out of that keg, and 
let him understand that there is more, and you could not whip him 
away.” . 

Early the next morning, our miners had every thing ready for 
the expedition. The best horse was packed with the tools, and 
provisions enough for several days. ‘The Indian guide was directed 
to lead the way. He hesitated for a moment, as if deliberating 
upon the course, and then having fixed it in his mind, set off ona 
bee line towards the hidden treasure. Uncle Moses and David led 
the pack-horse, and plodded on foot at a half trot; for that is the 
gait of an Indian, when he has a journey before him. After about 
two hours rough travelling through the woods and thickets, the 
miners were saluted with an ** Ah! ho! ah!” fromthe Indian, who 
had stopped on the side ofa hill a little inadvance. ‘‘ Plentee bel-le 
good chomac,”’ said he, holding up a piece of the precious ore, glis- 
teninginhishand. ‘By the wars, Davy,” exclaimed uncle Moses, 
as he walked up and surveyed the spot, ‘this isa pretty good pros- 
pect—this looks well, to be sure—a right smart chance of metal, 
I declare !” 

The horse was soon unpacked, coats off, and every thing ready 
for deeper research. Davy took the pick and shovel, and commenc- 
ed removing the ground which seemed to cover the vein. Uncle 
Moses sauntered about to examine the line trees, and discover the 
number of the section; and the guide, having fulfilled his part of the 
bargain, was left in full possession of the jug, and in a few minutes, 
was as happy asif he had millions in store. 

Uncle Moses returned in a short time, having traced the lines of 
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the tract, and found David as wet with sweat, as if he had been in the 
river. ‘Stop David,” said uncle Moses, ‘‘ you will kill yourself, if 
you go on at this rate—give me the shovel, and rest awhile,—you 
have blistered your hands already.” This was literally true, and 
is usually the case with the first essay in mining; the fascination 
is so great, that the young miner, continually imagining himself 
almost in sight of boundless wealth, delves on harder and harder, 
and exhausts his strength, while his hopes yet remain_ fresh. 
Uncle Moses proceeded more systematically, and in about two 
hours, uncovered the bright vein. What a glorious sight met their 
eyes! How were their hearts gladdened by the brilliant success of 
their enterprise! They paused and silently contemplated the shin- 
ing mass, which lay in a perpendicular stratum, several inches in 
thickness, and extending along the whole length of the opening. 
Again they resumed their labors, traced the vein into the side of 
the hill, and satisfied themselves, that, according to uncle Moses’ 
estimate—and he was not slow at a calculation—there was, at least, 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of pure silver then within their grasp. 
‘¢That is enough to make us both rich,” said David. 

‘Why, it is better than nothing,” replied the old speculator, 
gravely, and with all the importance of one who felt the inward 
dignity of a nabob, ‘‘ yes, it is better than making corn, or trading 
in store goods—fifty thousand dollars, is a clever little sum. But 
it is nothing to what is coming; nothing to the balance that lies in 
the bowels of the earth.” 

Having rested a little from their labor, the dinner bag was pro- 
duced, and they sat down to a cold luncheon, which Davy pronounc- 
ed to be the sweetest morsel he ever ate in his life. ‘I don’t doubt 
it,” replied uncle Moses; ‘this is one of the real enjoyments of 
this world. And now, David, since I have made your fortune, I 
hope you may so manage it, as never to lose your relish for the 
substantials, by indulging too much in the luxuries of life.” 

‘* Never fear that,” said David; ‘*I have been raised to indus- 
try ; Iintend to go to the legislature. It takes lesgjhead than any 
thing else that I know of, and I never heard of a member losing his 
appetite for meat or liquor. But who have we here ?” 

‘If it aint that old Hibbard, and his hungry gang of tall boys,” 
exclaimed uncle Moses; he has been hunting for this very mine, 
for several months. They have been watching us—they have a 
canoe at the river, and will try to be at St. Louis first, to enter the 
land. You are a light rider, Davy, and there is my horse—I gave 
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a hundred and fifty dollars for him—better stuff was never wrapped 
in a surcingle—fix the saddle, mount him, and put off.” 

Davy was soon ready. Uncle Moses slipped a roll of bank notes 
in his hand, and the junior partner in the silver mine, wrapped them 
carefully in a handkerchief, which he bound round his body, con- 
ducting the whole operation with an apparent carelessness, to 
deceive those who were looking on. 

‘There is the money,” whispered uncle Moses, ‘and two hun- 
dred dollars over, to buy horses, if needful. Ride slowly off, as if 
you were going home, and whien out of sight, take a dead aim for 
St. Louis. Don’t lose any time looking for roads—a road is of no 
account, no how, when a man is ina hurry. Don’t spare horse 
flesh. We can afford to use up a few nags, in securing a silver mine. 
If any body asks your business, you know what to say—it’s nothing 
tonobody. Buy the land before you sleep. Tl camp here till 
you return, and keep these wolves off.” 

David obeyed orders, and was soon On a high prairie of parallel 
ridges extending southward. He involuntarily stopped and gazed 
with wonder and delight on the first specimen which his optics had 
éver beheld, on so large a scale, of Nature’s meadows. He was 
naturally of a sanguine temperament, and lively imagination, and 
enjoyed the scene with a higher relish, from its sudden and unex- 
pected appearance. ‘It beats all,” thought he; “Id give a thou- 
sand dollars, (an hour before, he would have said a dollar, ) to know 
who cleared up all this land. The day has been, when thousands 
of acres of tobacco have been raised on these old fields—but who 
raised it? When I get the silver mine, I'll find it out. Yes, I’ll hire 
a half a dozen yankee schoolmasters by the job, and pay them in 
pigs of cast silver.” ‘The importance of his journey, however, 
soon compelled him to collect his scattered wits, and exert them in 
determining his course. His geographical knowledge of this coun- 
try was very limited, as he had passed up the Mississippi in a keel 
boat, and knew nothing of the interior. But he was aware that his 
course ought to be nearly south, and that as the country was thinly 
séttled, he would in all probability have to pass most of the distance 
without a road, or trace of any kind. 

He followed the direction of one of the ridges of the prairie, and 
travelled rapidly, until his progress was suddenly arrested by a deep 
stream, about a hundred yards in width, margined on each side with 
a heavy growth of tall timber. ‘+ This must be Salt river,” said he. 
It was tio deep to ford, and the only alternative was to swim—a 
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feat he would sooner have attempted at some place where assistance 
might be had in case of accident. But knowing that the defeat of 
his enterprise, and certain loss of his expected wealth, awaited him 
if he did not cross, he screwed up his resolution, and determined to 
pass, or drown in the attempt. His money was placed in his hat, 
and he plunged in; his horse was of powerful muscle, and bore him 
safely to the opposite shore. 

The sun was gilding the west, as he emerged into another beauti- 
ful prairie, carpeted with the matchless verdure of the season, 
which extended further than his vision could reach. The evening 
was calm and pleasant, a soft breeze only moving to fan the sweet 
perfume of the various flowers which spotted the plain. Not a 
cloud was to be seen. ‘The lark whistling on the rosin-weed, or a 
solitary hawk, circling through the air, now poised aloft, and now 
darting, with the swiftness of an arrow, on the half concealed spar- 
row below, were the only moving objects on which to rest the eye 
of the traveller. The scene was solitary as it was grand, and 
naturally led our weary adventurer into a contemplative mood. 
He thought of the many instances he had known, of the misappli- 
cation of the gifts of fortune, and determined, in his own mind, as 
he was now heir apparent to a princely estate, that he would use 
it in such a manner as to afford the most solid advantages to him- 
self and his country. He resolved to found schools for the educa- 
tion of all classes, to make roads, and to build bridges—especially 
one over Salt river. He had a mortal antipathy to the aristocracy 
of wealth, and vowed that he would level the rich down to an 
equality with the poor; or, if that should be impracticable, he 
would level the poor up to the standing of the rich. His fondness 
for the fair sex, induced him to wish to confer happiness on as 
many of them as possible; but as it was impracticable, under the 
present organization of society, to confer supreme bliss on more 
than one, he determined to make one happy woman, at least, witl.- 
out delay. 

At length, night began to drop her curtain around him, and to 
stud the skies with her twinkling lamps. The dew rested on the 
tall grass, and as the tops of the latter were sometimes higher than 
his horse’s back, his own clothes soon dripped large drops of water. 
_ Still, he pushed on, until the weary animal, by often stopping to 

nip the green herbage, admonished him that food and rest are 
necessary to brute creatures, however non-essential they may be . 
to the proprietors of silver mines. But it was not until drowsiness 
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had so overpowered him, that he was several times on the point 
of losing his balance, that he determined to rest for the night. 
He then dismounted, tied his horse’s feet together with the reins 
of the bridle, supped on some cold venison and corn bread, that 
uncle Moses had put into his saddle bags, and crawling into a 
matted hazle thicket, nestled among the leaves, and slept soundly 
until morning. 

With the first blush of the dawn, David was again on his way, 
somewhat refreshed. But the wolves having robbed his saddle 
bags of the remainder of the store of provisions, he had nothing 
wherewith to break his fast. He jogged on at a pretty rapid gait, 
however, fully determined to compensate his appetite hereafter, in 
the most ample manner, for the privation it was now suffering. 
‘¢Poor devils, that have neither house nor land,” said he, ** may 
travel upon empty stomachs, and camp out in the bushes at night, 
but that will not be my case. I intend to have old bacon, all the 
year round; and let them eat venison who can get nothing better.” 

About the middle of the afternoon, he stopped at the first cabin 
he had seen, and inquired of a homespun lady, who appeared at 
the door, if he could get something for himself and horse to eat, 
After asking him a dozen questions about “ where he was froni— 
where he was going—how the election had gone—whether he 
thought the convention would make this a free or slave State—where 
he staid last night—and if he war’nt mighty tired?”’—she at last 
told him ‘‘to light.”” She soon had every thing ready, and invited 
him to ‘“‘set up” and help himself, remarking ‘that it was not 
very good fare, no how, but if she had known of his coming, she 
would have had something better.” 

From this place, he found a road leading to St. Charles, where 
he expected to cross the Missouri. Sleepy and weary, every rod 
seemed now a mile, and he had not gone far from the cabin, when 
he stopped a traveller, that he met, ta inquire the distance to St. 
Charles; ‘‘ thirty miles,” was the reply. After proceeding half a 
mile further, he fell in with another, who told him it was * fifteen 
miles”—a boy to whom he put the same question, replied that 
“it was a good little bit’’—and a farmer, a little further on, inform- 
ed him that the exact distance was *‘ twenty-one miles from the big 
oak at the foot of his lane.” 

It was dark, when he concluded for the last time, that he must 
certainly be within a short distance of the river; and at length, 
meeting a negro on the brink of a hill, was assured that it was 
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‘¢not no distance at all.”? He was soon in the village of St. Charles, 
and had no difficulty in finding the ferryman, who refused, posi- 
tively, to carry him across the river that night. David had too 
much at stake, to be thus delayed. He stormed—threatened to 
cut off the ears of the boatman—swore he would kick the mud- 
walled house from over the head of the unaccommodating French- 
man—and, finally, talked about regulating the whole town. 

‘¢ Monsieur Kentuck,” said the ferryman, ‘‘ vat make you so dem 
hangry ? are you in von great big horry?” 

‘‘T am on business of importance—more depends on it, than 
your palty gumbo town is worth—so, stir yourself, or I'll be shot 
if I don’t make a fuss.” 

‘*Very much horry, ech?” replied the Frenchman, a dark, 
swarthy fellow, with straight, black hair, and an eye which began 
to flash with an amiable expression, resembling that of an enraged 
wild-cat. ‘*Spose den you vait for your horry over—mean time, 
you cut off ma hear for keep yoursef warm !’ 

Davy, finding he was on the wrong scent, changed his tone, said 
he had no wish to affront any gentleman, and inquired, in a soothing 
tone, if money could procure him a passage. 

*¢ Ah, Monsieur, now you talk like von gentiman—spose you pay 
me five dollar, may be you cross de Missouri—spose you no pay 
me dat, you may go sleep on dis side, sacre !” 

Davy accepted the terms: the ferry boat, consisting of two canoes, 
covered with a platform, was hauled up, the horse carefully placed 
in the middle, and the savage river, which roared and bubbled 
around them, was soon passed. ‘The ferryman pointed out the 
road, and in a few hours, our impatient Kentuckian was at the door 
of the Receiver of public monies in St. Louis, shouting manfully, 
‘¢who keeps house ?’’ Colonel 8., the Receiver, from an upper 
window, told him that he could not enter the land, nor the Jand 
office, that night; it was positively contrary to all rule—and Davy, 
much chagrined, was obliged to sneak off to a hotel. In the morn- 
ing, he hied by times to the land office, and found, to his mortifica- 
tion, that the whole section was covered by a New Madrid claim! 
Excited now to desperation, he declared that he would work the 
silver mine, any how, in spite of big guns.and little men-—-he did’nt 
vally the government a cent—not he—it was no account, no how—— 
then he jumped up, struck his heels together, and said he was a 
horse, a steam boat, an earthquake, and that he and uncle Mose, 
with a hundred Kentuckians, could take Gibraltar ! 
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Hanging his hat on one side of his head, he strutted out of the 
office, endeavoring to control his rage, and half inclined to gratify 
it, by whipping the first man he should meet. Finally, however, 
he concluded to send an express to uncle Moses, and set out for 
Kentucky himself, to raise volunteers enough to set the land officers 
at defiance, nullify the government, and work the silver mine, 
vi et armis. Meeting with Mons. Donja, an old acquaintance, who 
was a silversmith, he exultingly produced a specimen of the pre- 
cious ore, and asked his opinion of it. 

*¢ Vat you call dis?’ said the dealer in bright metals. 

“ Pure silver ore—the real stuff.”’ 

“You misiake, sair; dat is no silvare, but be ver good brimstone!” 

‘* Brimstone, the devil!”’ shouted the enraged adventurer. 

** Ah, oui,” replied the mechanic, with a shrug, ‘‘ very good 
brimstone for diable ; suppose you go in my shop, you shall be 
satisfy.” 

Davy went, and was soon convinced, by being almost suffocated 
with the fumes of sulphur. 

This was the climax of disappointment ; but David was blessed 
with a sanguine temperament, and although easily irritated, had 
the faculty of as easily abandoning a favorite scheme, in favor of 
some new project; and after giving a long whistle, he strolled back 
to the hotel, with an air of so much unconcern, that no one would 
have dreamed that any sinister event had befallen him. ‘It all 
comes of trusting too much to uncle Mose,” thought he; ‘the old 
man used to be as true on the scent of money, as an old ’coon dog 
on a pest trail—but he is barking up the wrong tree this time.”’ 

He now ordered his horse. ‘Sorry to inform you,” replied the 
landlord, ‘‘ very sorry, sir—but, your horse is dead.” ‘* Dead!” 
‘¢ Dead as a house log.” ‘+ Misfortunes never come single,” said 
David, and quietly throwing his saddle over his shoulder, he walk- 
ed off, singing from Hudibras, or some other celebrated poet, 


** He that’s rich, may ride astraddle, 
But he that’s poor, must tote his saddle.’’ 
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FROM THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


SPASMODIC CHOLERA. 
( Continued from page 333. ) 


Havine thus endeavored to sketch the history—causes—and 
character—of Spasmodic Cholera, it only remains for us to make 
a few observations upon the means found best calculated to prevent 
its approach, and the treatment found most effectual in accomplish- 
ing its cure. We have seen facts sufficient to convince us, that 
however rapid and extended the progress of this epidemic has 
hitherto been, it is by no means beyond the control of judicious 
and active interference. While it swept the Mauritius from one 
shore to the other, it was incarcerated within St. Denis, in the isle 
of Bourbon. These two islands are placed, in all respects, under 
the same physical and moral circumstances, and no reason can be 
assigned why the disease did not spread to the same extent in both, 
but that in the Mauritius, a blind adherence, in the first instance, 
to the doctrine of non-interference, permitted it to follow, uncheck- 
ed, the laws of its own nature, while in the neighboring island, the 
governor was taught wisdom by the sad result of this experiment, 
and used the necessary means for limiting it to the spot where it 
first appeared. The towns of Sarepta and Tripoli, are equally 
striking illustrations of the effects of a well-conducted quarantine ; 
and it is a fact which well merits the notice of our government, 
that in every country, city, and town, which Cholera has as yet 
visited, the extent of its ravages has been, uniformly, in an inverse 
ratio to the general health of the inhabitants, and to the perfection 
of the means employed for its prevention. Those classes of soci- 
ety, whose habits, occupations, and rank in life, render them most 
obnoxious to pestilential agents, have been, beyond all proportion, 
its most frequent, its earliest, and its easiest victims. In India, it 
preyed with peculiar violence upon the natives, who are restricted, 
by their religion, to a vegetable food, are generally employed in 
all menial offices, and are necessarily exposed to more privations 
than the European population. In Arabia, Persia, and Syria, the 
poor, aged, and debilitated, were always the first cut off; and in 
Russia and Poland, but few of the upper orders of society have 
become its victims. 

Little reliance, it would appear, is to be placed in any of the 
disinfectants which have as yet been tried. A chemist at Moscow, 
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M. de Kartzoff, is said to have preserved a family of thirty indi- 
viduals, even while in close intercourse with their neighbors, by 
employing the chlorides of soda and lime ; and a vessel from Bour- 
deaux is reported to have remained uninfected at Calcutta, in the 
centre of vessels which had been decimated by the disease, by 
keeping her decks sprinkled with a solution of these salts. Dr. 
Albers, the head of the Prussian commission, however, speaks in 
very moderate terms of these chlorides; and Sir W. Crichton, 
asserts that fumigation with chlorine had been abundantly tried, 
but without any favorable result. These salts can be procured 
from any of the chemists ; and if fumigation with chlorine be pre- 
ferred, it is easily performed, by pouring six drachms of oil of 
vitriol on a mixture of four drachms of powdered manganese and 
eight drachms of common salt. These articles should be placed 
in a china cup, and the doors of the apartment to be fumigated 
should be kept shut for two hours ; after which, the fresh air should 
be freely admitted. In Moscow, fumigation is generally perform- 
ed with spirit of juniper and burnt litter; but free and frequent 
ventilation is certainly more to be depended on than any or all of 
these modes of purification. 

The stomach and bowels should be preserved in a natural state ; 
extreme or sudden vicissitudes of temperature should be religiously 
shunned; raw fruits, adulterated beer, sour wines, and all kinds 
of indigestible food, should be strictly prohibited. Regular hours 
are indispensable; the mind should not be suffered to despond ; 
unwholesome localities, such as the neighborhood of low and 
marshy grounds, close and ill-ventilated habitations, condensed 
and over-crowded districts, should be as much as possible avoided ; 
and all degrees of intemperance, whether in food or drink, are 
especially destructive. Inmshort, every thing which can add tone 
to the general health, should be pursued; while whatever tends to 
weaken the powers of life, should be counteracted. In many 
respects, no town which Cholera has yet visited, can furnish an 
easier conquest than our own metropolis. The hundreds of starv- 
ing paupers who come to London for relief, and are compelled, 
from want, to herd together in much less cleanliness and comfort 
than the lowest orders of the native Indians, are ever predisposed 
to the invasion of such an epidemic; and the over-peopled condi- 
tion of many of our streets, courts, and alleys, will strongly co-op- 
erate with the intemperate and filthy habits of many of their inhab- 
itants, in giving a facility to its propagation, which the wisest and 
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most rigid quarantine may be unable to neutralise. A medical 
commission should be appointed to investigate the health of the 
metropolis, and every thing, which in their opinion would tend to 
encourage either the entrance or progress of this pestilence, should 
be reported on. ‘This precautionary measure should be adopted 
now, and in the event of the dreaded arrival of Cholera upon our 
shores, the towns should be divided into districts; each district 
should be placed under the surveillance of a medical sub-commis- 
sion, which should have erected for their use, a temporary hospital, 
centrally situated, and severe penalties should be inflicted upon all 
who did not inform the members of this commission, the moment 
symptoms of the disease were detected. It was some such preven- 
tive plan as this, which was adopted at Moscow; and when cholera 
was ravaging Madras, two men were stationed in every street, to 
carry the sick to the hospitals as soon as they took ill, and to each 
street was appropriated a lazaretto, sufficient to accommodate as 
many as required its assistance. Experience, however, has de- 
monstrated the difficulty of so effectually isolating the diseased, as 
to place the healthy beyond the reach of attack; and in such a 
country as England, where the means of communication are so 
numerous, and the expense of travelling so moderate, unless our 
quarantine arrangements entirely prevent its introduction, we 
strongly fear that no prophylactic measures which can be after- 
wards adopted, will be found sufficient to cireumscribe it within 
any given space. This was evidently the fatal error which the 
Russian government at first committed. Finding that their exer- 
tions had arrested it on its first appearance in Astracan, they per- 
mitted it, on its reappearance in 1830, to pierce into the very heart 
of the empire, before the active measures which were afterwards 
employed, were carried into operation. So universal, consequent- 
ly, has the disease spread through Russia, that no place being now 
left which it has not visited, the government have no longer continu- 
ed the system of quarantine. But should it unfortunately visit our 
shores, we have good reason to anticipate that it will make much 
less havoc among our population, than it has done either in India, . 
Russia, or Poland. Our people are better clothed and better fed ; » 

our habitations are more spacious and better aired ; our charities® 
are more numerous, and conducted on a more generous scale; and 

our long connection with the east, has made the faculty, generally, 

well acquainted with the nature of the disease, and with the various 
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remedies which have exerted the greatest influence upon its pro- 
gress and mortality. 

Like every other malady of a very fatal character, the variety of 
medicines which have been recommended for the cure of Spasmodic 
Cholera, is only equalled by their conflicting properties. Dr. 
Joechnichen and Moreau de Jonnés entertain a very moderate 
estimate of the powers of the healing art in the present instance ; 
but by comparing the mortality of those who have received no 
treatment with that of those who have, there seems to be no ground 
to despond. ‘In one district,” says Mr. Kennedy, ‘the popula- 
tion of which is about 200,000, 15,945 were attacked with Cholera. 
Of these, 1294 had no medical assistance, and there is reason to 
believe, that of that number, every individual perished; whereas, 
166 were attacked on the estate of Count Guriev, in Saratov, and 
out of 147, who were attended to from the first, 26 only died, or 
one-sixth of the whole; while the remaining 19, who received no 
treatment, perished without one exception.”” Asa general state- 
ment, we have reason to say, that when the disease has been aban- 
doned to itself, it has usually destroyed one-half, and not unfre- 
quently, two-thirds of those whom it has attacked; whereas, when 
it has been early combatted by proper remedies, its mortality has 
been rarely one-third, and sometimes not more than one-fifth of 
the diseased. Cholera is principally a disease of function, and not 
of structure. Beyond slight inflammation of the stomach and 
small intestines, and considerable vascularity of the brain, no 
marked appearances of any consequence are discoverable after 
death; consequently, if these deranged functions can be restored 
to their natural state, there exists no organic lesion to obviate or 
retard the cure. Hence it is, than when the cholera-patient recov- 
ers, his symptoms are as rapidly banished us they at first appeared ; 
and the constitution, which was apparently on the eve of breaking 
down beneath an accumulating mass of wretchedness, regains, in a 
few hours, its wonted elasticity and vigor. The medical world are, 
however, most unfortunately unsettled in their arrangement of the 
means best adapted for the treatment of this disease. One physi- 
cian says, that nothing can be done without the lancet, and another 
contends that bleeding is little better than to kill. Opium is given 
in enormous quantities by one practitioner, while it is denounced 
by another as decidedly injurious ; and whether we speak of oxyde 
of bismuth, calomel, magnesia, glauber salts, castor oil, cajeput 
oil, oil of turpentine, olive oil, aux vomica, ether, ammonia, brandy, 
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or wine, we find almost the same distracted state of medical opin- * 
jon. ‘* But,” as Dr. Kennedy observes, ‘it is now high time for | 
the profession to come to some decision, if possible; for there 
need be no hesitation in supposing that, of two opposite systems, 
both cannot be harmless; and some difference of result must be 
expected, when one bleeds to relieve oppression of the brain, and 
another to relieve congestion of the liver; when one gives the 
most acrid stimulants as excitements, and another simple doses of 
calomel and laudanum, by tea-spoonfuls, as sedatives; and, finally, 
when one declares that opium alone is to be depended on, and 
another, that it is the worst medicine which can be exhibited.” 
Where, therefore, unanimity is not to be found, we must be guided 
by the judgment of the greatest number; and in following the ma- 
jority of the best informed upon this disease, it would appear that 
the following is a summary of the treatment which has been found 
most successful both in India and upon the continent. 
If the patient be seen as soon as he is attacked, a vein should 
be opened in the arm, and blood should be abstracted in proportion 
to the violence of the symptoms, and the powers of the patient. 
At the same time, a pill, composed of twenty grains of calomel and 
two grains of solid opium, should be taken, and instantly followed 
by a draught, composed of one ounce of camphor mixture, one 
drachm of laudanum, and one drachm of ether. The entire body, 
but more especially the extremities, should be rubbed with warm 
flannel, or flannel steeped in spirits of turpentine ; and bottles, 
containing hot water, are to be applied tothe feet. If these meas- 
ures succeed in affording relief, the pill and draught may be repeat- 
ed in the evening, and half an ounce of castor oil should be given 
on the following morning; after which, no further danger need be 
apprehended. But if the symptoms remain unabated, and, as 
often happens, no blood can be obtained by the lancet, from twenty 
to thirty leeches should be applied to the pit of the stomach; the 
pill and draught should be repeated every two hours, until the 
spasms relax, and after the leeches have done bleeding, the bowels 
should be covered with a mustard poultice, or a blister. As soon 
as bile appears in the evacuations, strong hopes of recovery may 
be entertained, and half a drachm of compound jalap powder, mix- 
ed up with two ounces of peppermint water, may then be given to 
solicit this secretion, and be repeated if necessary. The attack, 
if violent, seldom continues longer than from twelve to twenty 
hours; but inflammatory action is not unfrequently set up after- 
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wards in the brain, stomach, or other important organs, which 
require both skill and watchfulness. As medical assistance, how- 
ever, can always be procured before the case has progressed so 
far, these accidental consequences may, in general, be avoided. 

Mr. Corbyn gave his calomel in powder, and washed it down 
with one drachm of laudanum, twenty drops of oil of peppermint, 
and two ounces of water. He bled freely in the early stage, and 
supported the heat by friction, warm baths, and cordials. Mr. 
Scott advises laudanum and ether; of each, one drachm, joined to 
half an ounce of brandy and one ounce of water. This he gives, 
after every attack of vomiting, and afterwards, in the same way, 
twelve grains of calomel, three of camphor, and one of opium, 
joined together with three drops of oil of peppermint. Dr. Burrell, 
of Calcutta, asserts that opium is indispensable; and cases are 
recorded, in which immense quantities of this drug were adminis- 
tered with almost uniform success. When blood can be obtained, 
the lancet is also admitted to be invaluable. Dr. Kennedy says, 
‘¢T always feel it a subject of regret when I cannot bleed; it is, in 
my mind, next to signing the patient’s death-warrant, when I de- 
cide that the critical moment is passed, and he no longer capable 
of undergoing it.”” Dr. Burrell states, that out of one hundred 
patients, eighty-eight were bled, and twelve not bled. Of the 
eighty-eight, two only died; while of the twelve, eight perished. 
In many instances, however, more especially when they have been 
long neglected, the circulation upon the surface of the body is so 
languid, that no pulse can be felt at the wrist, and when a vein is 
opened, no blood flows. In such cases, an ounce or two of brandy, 
or some cordial stimulant, may excite the circulation; and as soon 
as a few ounces of blood have been obtained, the symptoms gradu- 
ally moderate. All forms of drink were once prohibited, but this 
precaution is found no longer necessary, and water, either cold or 
warm, acidulated with some vegetable acid, is given freely. 

This is the Indian mode of treatment; but, as the Russian prac- 
tice has been modelled on the experience of the East, it is not 
essentially different. The Russian physicians, however, seem to 
depend most upon the application of heat ; and some of them, as 
Sir W. Crichton, go so far as to assert, that calomel and opium 
are not so beneficial as medicines which elevate the temperature, 
and excite perspiration, ‘+The exciting of copious diaphoresis,” 
says Dr. Hermann, ‘is the only efficacious remedy against cholera, 
and no patient recovered in Moscow, without this critical secretion.” 
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At Warsaw, poultices of hempseed, wrung out of warm water, are 
wrapt over the entire body, as warm as they can be borne, and 
renewed as they cool, until a profuse perspiration is produced. 
M. Ranque, of Paris, eulogises, in no very measured terms, the 
employment of epithems, the principal ingredients of which, are 
hemlock, camphor, sulphur, and tartar emetic. Plaisters, com- 
posed of these substances, are laid over the stomach and bowels, 
and the extremities are well rubbed with a liniment, composed of 
sulphur, ether, Belladonna, and !aurel-water. In Batavia, accord- 
ing to M. Reveille Parise, a kind of family specific, which the 
natives call ‘‘cholera water,” is kept ready made in the shops, to 
which immediate recourse is had on the first manifestation of the 
disease. This medicine is composed of one part of laudanum and 
two parts of spirits of mint, taken in doses of one table-spoonful 
frequently, until the spasms are overcome. It is said to prove 
very efficacious. 

In the absence of more official information on the treatment of 
this formidable pestilence, we have considered it our duty to close 
this article with a brief abstract of that remedial plan which expe- 
rience has most approved. But it were highly desirable that the 
Board of Health should. lay before the public, in a plain and 
unprofessional style, the substance of the information which has 
reached them upon this interesting point. In such a disease as 
Spasmodic Cholera, where minutes are as valuable as hours, and 
where the loss of an hour may be the loss of life, the public at large 
cannot be made too well acquainted with the symptoms which char- 
acterize, the measures which may prevent, and the remedies which 
may cure it. Should the present pages, in the least, contribute to 
this important end, the object for which they were written will be 
obtained. 


[ SELECTED. | 
COPERNICUS. 


‘* Tuts great man, a native of Thorn, in Prussia, following his 
father’s profession, began his career as a Doctor of Medicine, but 
an accidental atiendance on the mathematical lectures of Brudze- 
vius, excited a love for astronomy, which became the leading pas- 
sion of his life. Quittinga profession uncongenial to such pursuits, 
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he went to Bologna to study astronomy under Dominic Maria, and 
after having enjoyed the friendship and instruction of that able 
philosopher, he established himself at Rome, in the humble situa- 
tion of a teacher of mathematics. Here he made numerous astro- 
nomical observations, which served him as the basis of future 
researches; but an event soon occurred, which, though it inter- 
rupted for a while his important studies, placed him in a situation 
for pursuing them with new zeal. The death of one of the canons 
enabled his uncle, who was Bishop of Ermeland, to appoint him 
to a canonry in the chapter of Frauenberg, where, in a house situ- 
ated on the brow of a mountain, he continued, in peaceful seclu- 
sion, to carry on his astronomical observations. During his resi- 
dence at Rome, his talents had been so well appreciated, that the 
Bishop of Fossombrona, who presided over the council for reform- 
ing the calendar, solicited the aid of Copernicus on this desirable 
undertaking. At first, he entered warmly into the views of the 
council, and charged himself with the determination of the length 
of the year and of the month, and of the other motions of the sun 
and moon that seemed to be required ; but he found the task too 
irksome, and probably felt that it would interfere with those inter- 
esting discoveries which had already begun to dawn upon his 
mind. 

‘¢ Copernicus is said to have commenced his inquiries by a his- 
torical examination of the opinions of ancient authors on the sys- 
tem of the universe ; but it is more likely that he sought for the 
authority of their great names to countenance his peculiar views, 
and that he was more desirous to present his own theory as one 
that he had received, rather than as one which he had invented. 
His mind had been long imbued with the idea, that simplicity and 
harmony should characterise the arrangements of the planetary 
system; and, in the complication and disorder which reigned in 
the hypothesis of Ptolemy, he saw insuperable objections to its 
being regarded as a representation of nature. In the opinions of 
the Egyptian sages, in those of Pythagoras, Philolaus, Aristarchus, 
and Nicetas, he recognised his own earliest conviction that the 
earth was not the centre.of the universe; but he appears to have 
considered it as still possible, that our globe might perform some 
function in the system more important than that of the other plan- 
ets; and his attention was much occupied with the speculation of 
Martianus Capella, who placed the sun between Mars and the 
Moon, and made Mercury and Venus revolve round him as a 
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centre; and with the system of Apollonius Pergeeus, who made all 
the planets revolve round the sun, while the sun and moon were 
carried round the earth in the centre of the universe. The exam- 
ination, however, of these hypotheses, gradually dispelled the dif- 
ficulties with which the subject was beset, and after the labors of 
more than thirty years, he was permitted to see the true system of 
the heavens. The sun he considered as infmoveable in the centre 
of the system, while the earth revolved between the orbits of Venus 
and Mars, and produced, by its rotation about its axis, all the 
diurnal phenomena of the celestial sphere. The precession of the 
equinoxes was thus referred to a slight motion of the earth’s axis, 
and the stations and retrogradations of the planets, were the neces- 
sary consequence of their own motions combined with that of the 
earth about the sun. ‘These remarkable views were supported by 
numerous astronomical observations; and in 1530, Copernicus 
brought to a close his immortal work on the Revolutions of the 
Heavenly Bodies.” 





REPORTS OF THE SUPREME COURT OF ILLINOIS: 


Tuis volume is quite as respectable in its workmanship and 
exterior, as could be expected from the state of the arts of print- 
ing and binding in so new a region as our own. Itis creditable to 
a country so recently a frontier, and no small proof of its rapidly 
growing improvement, that we can manufacture books, of any 
description. ‘The one in question, is by no means equal in appear- 
ance to a volume from Indiana, which we have lately seen, but is 
quite as honorable to our workmen, if the respective ages of the 
two States be taken into consideration. 

After all, the outside of a book is not of much importance, and 
we are sorry to say, that we have not had time to explore the inte- 
rior of this. The Editor, Mr. Breese, assigns some very cogent 
reasons in his preface, why the opinions of our judges, hastily 
written, and without access to extensive libraries, should not be 
expected to be ably prepared. But, still, they are the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, and as such, have an important bearing on the 
jurisprudence of the State, and the rights of its citizens.. On this 
account, the volume is valuable, and should meet with a liberal 
patronage. 

The decisions are accompanied by notes, referring to authorities, 
and to similar adjudications in other States; in the compilation of 
which, the Editor seems to have displayed considerable diligence. 





Poetry.— To the Evening Wind. 


TO THE EVENING WIND. 
BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 


Spirit that breathest through my lattice, thou 
That cool’st the twilight of the sultry day, 
Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow ; 
Thou hast been out upon the deep at play, 
Riding all day the wild blue waves ti!! now, 
Roughening their crests, and scattering high their spray, 
And swelling the white sail. I welcome thee 
To the scorch'd land, thou wanderer of the sea! 


Nor I alone—a thousand bosoms round 
Inhale thee in the fulness of delight ; 
And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 
Livelier, at coming of the wind of night ; 
And, languishing to hear thy grateful sound, 
Lies the vast inland stretch’d beyond the sight. 
Go forth, into the gathering shade; go forth, 
God's blessing breathed upon the fainting earth ! 


Go, rock the little wood-bird in his nest, 
Curl the still waters, bright with stars, and rouse 

The wide old wood from his majestic rest, 
Summoning from the innumerable boughs 

The strange, deep harmonies that haunt his breast; 
Pleasant shall be thy way where meekly bows 

The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass, 

And 'twixt the o’ershadowing branches and the grass. 


The faint old man shall lean his silver head 
'l'o fee] thee ; thou shalt kiss the child asleep, 
And dry the moisten’d curls that overspread 
His temples, while his breathing grows more deep ; 
And they who stand about the sick man’s bed, 
Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep, 
And softly part his curtains to allow 
Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. 


Go—but the circle of eternal change, 
Which is the life of nature, shall restore, 
With sounds and scents from all thy mighty range, 
Thee to thy birthplace of the deep once more ; 
Sweet odors in the sea-air, sweet and strange, 
Shail tell the home-sick mariner of the shore ; 
And, listening to thy murmur, he shall deem 
He hears the rustling leaf and running stream. 





